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By  Bunny  Dec. 


While  appraising  my  post- 
holiday,  abundant  girth,  my 
family  was  full  of  advice.  "Try 
tennis,  Mom,"  my  daughter 
suggested,  "tennis  elbow  Is 
great  with  arthritis." 

"Thanks  a  lot!"  I  yelled  and 
threw  a  wet  dishrag  at  her. 

"Why  don't  you  take  up  belly 
dancing,"  my  husband  asked 
adding  as  he  dodged  out  of  the 
room,  "you've  got  the  belly  for 
it!" 

"Oh  boy!  Great  help  from  the 
homefront,"  I  told  them,  and  de- 
cided to  make  up  my  own  mind. 
I  explored  the  endless  list  of  pos- 
sibilities in  my  BCC  catalogue.  I 
quickly  eliminated  the  sports  I 
couldn't  do:  Football,  long-dis- 
tance running  and  skydiving. 
Next  went  the  possibles  but  not 
probables. 

Finally,  HPR  105,  Modern 
Dance  was  about  all  that  was 
left.  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  the  subject,  so  I  looked  it  up 
in  the  World  Book.  It  said  in  es- 
sence, that  modern  dance  had 
been  started  in  the  early  1900's 
by  Isadora  Duncan,  who  became 
tired  of  the  rigid,  artificial  forms 
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of  ballet.  She  had  initiated  a  sim- 
ple and  natural  dance,  done  with 
bare  feet  and  flowing  gar- 
ments. 

That  sounded  okay,  since  I  al- 
ready had  the  bare  feet,  and 
even  hid  most  of  my  bulk  under 
flowing  garments,  it  also  men- 
tioned that  one  should  be  in  good 
condition.  I  somehow  missed 
those  important  words,  and 
signed  up  for  the  course.  The  gov- 
ernment should  have  put  an  age 
limit  on  it  too,  like  on  drinking 
and  driving. 

I  never  knew  until  the  second 
day  that  I  was  a  latent  masochist. 
The  teacher,  Mr.  Castellano 
looked  over  his  new  class,  omi- 
nously, and  said,  "Now  Ladies, 
don't  get  discouraged.  But  you 
will  hurt  in  places  you  never 
knew  you  had." 

Oh,  how  right  he  was!  My  poor 
agonized  body  even  invented 
new  places  to  hurt,  and  my  only 
consolation  was  that  the  rest 
of  the  class  was  probably  hurting 
in  their  own  places.  But  mine 
were  bigger,  more  numerous  — 
and  older. 

He  had  guaranteed  that  by  the 
end  of  the  course,  we  would  feel 
better,  look  better  and  move 
gracefully.  I  figured  that  if  I 
wasn't  in  traction,  I'd  by  lucky  to 
be  able  to  move  at  all.  Then  the 
latent  masochism  turned  into 
the  full-blown  variety,  and  I  was 
determined  to  give  it  a  try. 

With  the  first  rhythmic  beat  of 
music,  my  spirit  soared  like  a 
Nureyev,  but  the  body  clad  in 
black  leotard  stayed  earthbound. 
Sitting  down  was  easy.  I  had  the 
full  cooperation  of  gravity.  Get- 
ting up  again  was  another  mat- 
ter. The  floor  felt  like  it  was 
painted  with  epoxy  glue  and  I 
was  stuck  in  it. 

Modern  dance  and  my  arthri- 
tis were  on  a  collision  course.  But 
it  was  now  or  never.  Either  I 
worked  at  getting  back  into 
shape,  or  retired,  defeated,  into 
a  corner,  with  all  the  other  cro- 
cheting grannies. 


Then  Mr.  Castellano  suggest- 
ed, "Ladies,  go  home  and  prac- 
tice your  exercises."  Practice 
exercises  at  home?  Where?  In  a 
house  with  wall  to  wall  carpet- 
ing, including  the  kitchen?  The 
only  possible  place  I  had  to  prac- 
tice was  the  pool  deck  by  the  sea- 
wall. 

When  I  went  outside  to  try  it, 
my  German  shepherd  thought 
the  whole  act  was  a  dandy  new 
game,  and  kept  barging  into  ac- 
tion. One  lunge  right  through  my 
best  airborne  turn,  and  we  both 
nearly  went  careening  into  the 
canal. 

The  only  other  place  to  do  any 
kind  of  leaping  and  running  was 
down  the  center  of  the  street.  I 
was  already  thinking  up  plausi- 
ble excuses,  should  my  neighbors 
call  the  police  about  that  crazy 
woman  galloping  the  length  of 
the  island.  I  resembled  a  con- 
tender for  the  Summer  Olympics 
in  broken  field  running  in  ballet 
slippers. 

While  at  the  gym,  my  fleet- 
footed  gazelle-like  instructor 
was  gyrating  around  the  room 
and  bending  into  a  rubber  pret- 
zel. I  then  tried  to  imitate  him. 
Ben  Gay  rose  two  pints.  My  new 
diet  included  coffee  with  aspirin 
instead  of  cream  and  I  was  learn- 
ing just  how  far  down  a  floor  can 
be. 

Yesterday,  I  could  bend  over 
and  touch  my  toes.  Today,  I  can 
barely  scratch  the  mosquito  bite 
on  my  left  knee.  Tomorrow, 
my  own  "giant  leap  for  man- 
kind"tothe  tune  of  "Moon  River" 
may  land  me  in  the  hospital. 

If  I  can  learn  to  do  this  thing 
without  knocking  down  all  the 
lamps  or  denting  the  refrigerator 
door,  it  will  be  worth  it.  Then, 
I'll  be  able  to  say  (along  with  that 
commercial),  "Try  it,  you'll  like 
it!"  but  adding,  "try  it  before 
you're  49,  and  you  may  like  it 
even  better." 


Blessed  In 
Bed 

White 

& 
Bine 


By  Emily  Young 


Do  you  have  to  ask?  Don't  you  recognize  me? 
'm  bombarding  you  from  every  angle.  I  am  here 
and  everywhere  —  vibrantly  alive,  racing  along 
super  highways  at  fifty-five  miles  per  hour  and 
bouncing  off  Telstar  at  the  dizzying  speed  of  light. 

How  far  I  have  brought  women  from  chinching, 
little  Bo  Peep  Ammonia  clothes,  scrub  boards,  non- 
voting, the  Scarlet  Letter  and  being  a  slave  to  sex. 

How  far  I  have  brought  everyone  from  wooden 
teeth,  infrequent  bathing,  no  deodorants,  epi- 
demics, inhumane  treatment  of  the  mentally 
ill, and  notreatmentatall  for  the  deformed. 

It  is  I,  who  has  given  you  inventions  and  ma- 
chines that  the  imagination  of  1776  could  not  com- 
prehend. You  see  me  in  theatres,  museums,  na- 
tional parks,  libraries  or  on  every  street  corner.  My 
—  face  shines  in  Olympic  medals,  the  Davis  Cup  and 
Olrat  the  Pulitzer  and  Nobel  award  presentations. 
And  at  chess?  Yes! 


Mistakes  have  been  made  —  the  new  Engl 
and  much  of  the  New  Frontier.  But  experimen 
tion  is  growth. 

My  spirit  does  have  its  dark  side.  George  Wa 
ington's  little  band  of  soldiers  turned  and  ran  in  t 
face  of  the  red-coated   British.   Desertion   and 
willingness    to   serve   were   a    major    problem, 
uncooperative    Congress    appointed    generals 
political  reasons.  In  fits  of  enviousness  these  off 
ers  disobeyed   Washington's   commands   in   an 
fort  to  discredit  him.  You  are  aware  of  this  sea 
side  of  my  nature  in  every  period  of  our  history 
crime,    cruelty,    Watergate,   war,    concern    for 
one-but-me-ism. 

But  back  to  my  bright  side.  My  blessings  are 
comparable.  Cups  runneth  over  so  unique  a 
manifold  are  the  fruits  of  my  spirit.  Who,  but  I, 
sent  a  peace  corps,  gold  in  ten-billion-dollar  chun 
non-stop  flotillas  laden  with  medicine,  grain  a 
clothing  for  our  brothers  around  the  world?  Wh 
else  do  you  find  my  volunteerism,  helpfulness  a 
loving  concern? 

You  must  know  of  the  oppressed  in  every  la 
who  have  heeded  the  message  of  my  beckon 
light. 

"Keep  ancient  lands  your  storied  pomp. 
Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me. 
1  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 


To  this  unending  influx  of  our  new  neighbors 
have  given  a  home,  hope,  life.  Together,  we  ha 
built  THE  mightiest  of  FREE  nations  in  fewer  ye; 
than  it  took  some  peoples  to  build  one  cathedral. 

My    achievements    are    gigantic,     glorious 
eternal. 

Visit  and  compare  any   country   with   ours.    Yc 
will  find  me  —  in  your  heart.  There  my  presen 
will    ever    pulsate    relentlessly    and    tunelessly 
"Carry  me  back  to  America  —  the  beautiful." 

My  country  and  the  Spirit  of  '76  'tis  of  Thee  ar 
thou  and  me. 


mm? 
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MERICA^  ♦  ♦  FIRST! 

By  Kim  Galbreath 

'e  are  in  the  midst  of  the  200th  year  of  America 

free  and  independent  nation.  Our  life  today  is 
product  of  200  years  of  growth  and  education, 
le  would  say  we  have  "progressed,"  others 
lid  not,  and  still  others  would  say  we  have  a 
way  to  go.  In  this  movement,  whether  for- 
d  or  backward,  it  is  inevitable  that  we,  as  a  na- 
,  would  lose  some  of  our  innocence  and  naive- 
rhis  is  the  price  that  all  nations  pay  for  knowl- 

.  But,  I  feel  that  we  are  paying  a  greater  price, 

that    is    devastating    and    irreversable    in    the 

run.  We  are  paying  with  the  loss  of  tradition, 
adition.  Many  may  shudder  as  visions  of  slav- 

women's  place  in  the  home,  and  other  lim- 
ons  race  through  their  minds,  but  these  are  not 

American  traditions   of  which    I    speak.   Tradi- 

s  are  crafts,  ideas,  language  and  culture  unique- 

^merican." 

5  we  become  educated,  and  we  begin  to  move 

the  "age  of  technology,"  our  population  has 
ome  concerned  with  "roots."  We  seek  a  mean- 
to  our  lives  in  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors, 
ly  will  ignore  this  need  and  dash  off  into  their 
re.  Others  will  turn  to  the  distant  past,  seeking 
r  European,  Asian,  or  African  heritage.  Only  a 

will  seek  their  answers  in  the  rich  history  and 
ways  of  America, 
lis  is  where  our  shame  lies.  By  turning  to  Bach 

Haute  Cuisine,  we  completely  miss  the  joys 
Bluegrass  and  biscuits.  The  traditional  crafts, 
licines,  music  and  stories  that  are  the  founda- 
s  of  our  country  are  being  lost.  Crafts,  such  as 
ting,    baking,    and    folk    medicines    are    giving 

to  Zen  Buddhism,  and  t.v.  dinners.  Our  tradi- 
al  authors  —  Thoureau,  Alcott,  and  Crane;  and 
poets;  Sandburg,  Frost,  and  Guest  —  are  being 
wn  away  for  the  "classics"  of  other  nations  in 
effort  to  have  something  to  discuss  at  dinner 
ies.  The  traditional  American  dishes  —  corn- 
id,  turnips,  and  rhubarb  pie,  are  traded  for  spa- 
tti  and  meatballs.  Bluegrass  is  reolaced  by  rock 
ach. 

ch  replacement  is  fine  enough  and  should  be 
eciated  and  cultivated  —  but  not  at  the  ex- 
e  of  what  has  meant  so  much  to  our  nation. 

not  learn  about  Amefiica  first? 
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Worst  of  all  of  our  losses,  is  the  end  of  our  "down- 
home  friendliness"  and  the  tradition  of  coopera- 
tion. These  have  been  characteristics  of  our  history, 
characteristics  that  we  were  proud  of.  How  sad 
that  we  rarely  offer  help  to  our  neighbor  unless  he 
is  millions  of  miles  away.  We  send  food  and 
clothing  to  the  needy  of  other  nations;  what  about 
the  Jones'  down  the  street  whose  child  just  died? 
Or  the  store  owner  who  was  just  robbed  —  the  one 
we  couldn't  help  because  we  just  "didn't  want  to 
get  involved?"  True,  good  will  and  "the  American" 
way  are  the  exceotion,  not  the  rule. 

We  all  take  classes  in  high  school  called  "Amer- 
icanism vs.  Communism."  How  many  of  us, 
though,  know  the  real  meaning  of  Americanism? 
Capitalism  we  understand,  but  not  American- 
ism. Overall,  it  is  the  intricate,  interwoven,  pat- 
tern of  music,  stories,  skills,  and  spirit  that  stands 
as  the  symbol  of  pioneer  America.  And  yet,  while 
intricate,  it  represents  a  simple  and  easy-going 
life. 

All  of  the  waste  and  loss  is  unnecessary.  Before 
we  become  "over-educated,"  we  should  take  time 
to  get  into  the  "horse-sense"  that  made  up  our 
"American"  ingenuity.  If  we  want  to  be  Amen- 
cans  why  not  find  out  what  America  has  to  offer. 

Rather  than  looking  across  the  seas,  why  not 
turn  inward,  to  the  hills  and  rural  areas  where  a 
few  keep  the  old  ways  alive.  Let  us  educate  our- 
selves to  a  little  simple  Americanism. 

Instead  of  Europe,  travel  in  the  Ozarks;  instead  of 
"jetsetting"  try  a  little  backpacking.  If  going  there 
is  not  your  style,  then  buy  a  book.  Thousands  of 
bocks  are  published  each  year  that  will  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  what  America  is  all  about.  Take  time  to 
learn  a  skill,  or  remember  a  story.  The  Europeans 
come  here  each  year  and  spend  thousands  for  our 
crafts  and  folkways.  They  love  our  "Country-West- 
ern" sound.  They  are  avid  fans  of  some  of  our 
"mountain"  dishes.  If  they  can  appreciate  Amer- 
ica, why  can't  we? 

This  is  not  a  bid  in  the  bicentennial  —  nor  should 
what  I  say  end  in  1977  or  the  year  2000,  for  that  mat- 
ter. You  don't  have  to  be  a  red-necked,  flag-waving 
American  to  appreciate  America.  But,  by  learning 
our  traditions  —  even  if  you  only  wish  to  sample  of 
it  —  you  preserve  for  your  children,  a  national  pride. 
Before  you  indicate  a  European,  Asian  or  African 
nationality  as  your  own,  show  a  little  pride  in  your- 
self. Stand  up  and  say,  "As  good  or  as  bad  as  it  is,  I'm 
American,  and  proud  of  it!" 
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TWELVE  YEARS  OE  R 


By  Lori  Mirrer 


Say  the  words  "rock  and  roll," 
and  from  each  person  you  will 
get  a  different  reaction. 

The  jazz  or  classical  enthusi- 
ast will  scoff,  saying  that  rock 
and  roll  is  not  music. 

Parents  bemoan  that  their 
children  get  drunk,  smoke  pot, 
and  make  love  all  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  shattering 
decibels. 

But  to  the  fan,  rock  and  roll  is  a 
way  of  life.  This  is  what  makes  it 
different  from  other  earlier 
forms  of  popular  music,  and  is 
why  it  will  probably  last  much 
longer. 

Rock  officially  began  22  years 
ago,  but  most  of  us  now  at  college 
age  best  remember  the  last 
twelve  years.  Let  us  take  a  rock 
and  roll  look  at  those  years  of 
1964-1976. 

It  is  1964.  Seventeen-year-olds 
form  the  largest  single  age  group 
in  the  United  States.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinat- 
ed a  few  months  ago.  We  are 
looking  for  a  hero  or  heroes  to  re- 
place him  in  our  minds. 

And  here  comes  four  guys  from 
England.  They  have  long  hair, 
funny  clothes,  and  funny  accents 
(British).  They  even  have  a  fun- 
ny name,  the  Beatles. 

These  Beatles  play  an  exciting 
type  of  rock  and  roll,  a  kind  we 
haven't  heard  since  Chuck  Berry 
went  to  jail.  Following  close  be- 
hind the  Beatles  are  many  other 
British  rock  groups  such  as  the 
Kinks,  Manfred  Mann,  Gerry 
and  the  Pacemakers  and  on  and 
on, and  the  list  is  endless.  Most  of 
them  seem  alike,  with  matching 
suits,  long  hair,  and  youthful 
innocence. 

One  group  that  stands  out  from 
the  rest  call  themselves  the  Roll- 
ing Stones.  They  don't  try  to  be 
neat,  clean  or  innocent-looking. 
While  the  Beatles  sing  they 
want  to  hold  a  hand,  the  Stones 
are  trying  to  make  some  girl.  The 
Beatles  play  rock  and  roll  on  the 
country  side,  along  with  Carl 
Perkins  and  Jerry  Lee  Lewis, 
while  the  Stones  stress  the 
rhythm     and     blues     side,     with 


Chuck  Berry,  Muddy  Waters,  and 
Howlin'  Wolf. 

A  strange  thing  happens:  we 
grow  to  like  either  the  Beatles  or 
the  Rolling  Stones.  But  it  will  be 
many  years  before  we  will  like 
both  styles  of  music  simultane- 
ously. 

By  1964-65,  the  British  Rock  In- 
vasion is  in  full  swing.  The  groups 
have  not  really  changed  any- 
thing yet,  but  we  are  very  im- 
pressed. 

In  the  meantime,  a  young  folk 
singer  named  Bob  Dylan  is  tel- 
ling us  that  "the  times  are  a- 
changing." 

Then  Bob  and  the  Beatles 
meet  and  each  comes  away 
with  a  new  outlook.  The  Beatles 
realize  that  there  is  more  to  song 
lyrics  than  rhymes  and  romantic 
thoughts.  They  change  according- 
ly, with  such  songs  as  "Help"  and 
their  Rubber  Soul  album. 

Dylan  realizes  that  rock  and 
roll  is  great  again,  like  it  was 
when  he  did  his  little  Richard 
imitations  in  high  school.  He  also 
changes  his  music  accordingly 
with  his  "All  Back  Home." 

Results?  Rock  and  roll  is  be- 
coming a  serious  art  form.  For- 
mer folkies  like  the  Lovin'  Spoon- 
ful, Simon  and  Garfunkel  and  the 
Byrds  switch  over  to  rock  and  roll. 
The  Beatles'  fellow  rockers  pay 
more  attention  to  what  they 
are  saying  in  their  songs. 

We  are  no  longer  impressed  — 
we  are  influenced.  Boys  are  go- 
ing to  the  barber  less  and  less. 
Bermuda  shorts  and  white  socks 
are  rapidly  going  out.  Most  im- 
portant, we  are  beginning  to 
look  at  war,  poverty,  and  other 
social  issues  that  we  want  to  do 
something  about. 

As  we  enter  1967,  Americans 
are  again  pushing  to  the  forefront 
of  rock  and  roll.  The  San  Francisco 
sound  is  here;  actually,  there  is  no 
"San  Francisco  sound."  The 
groups  are  alike  in  attitudes  and 
origin,  but  not  at  all  in  music. 
The  music  is  great  —  the  Jeffer- 
son Airplane,  the  Grateful  Dead 
and  Quicksilver  Messenger  Ser- 
vice take  us  to  new  heights. 


It  leads  us  to  drugs  and  psyche- 
delia. Marijuana,  long  known  to 
the  musician's  circle,  enters  rock 
and  roll  and  the  youth  groups  at 
large.  LSD  follows  soon  after. 

Then  music  changes  to  fit  that 
mood.  "White  Rabbit,"  "Lucy  in 
The  Sky  With  Diamonds,"  and 
"Eight  Miles  High"  tells  us  all 
aboojt  the  current  drug  phase. 

Haight  Ashbury,  in  San  Francis- 
co, booms  as  a  center  for  the  now 
christened  hippies  (formerly  Bo- 
hemians). But  by  1968,  the  Haight 
falls  apart  from  too  many  want- 
ing too  much. 

Many  groups  pop  up  with  so 
many  names:  The  Electric 
Prunes,  Vanilla  Fudge,  Moby 
Grape,  Strawberry  Alarm  Clock 
and,  best  of  all,  the  Peanut  Butter 
Conspiracy,  with  a  slogan  which 
is  spreading! 

Rock  and  roll  firmly  defines 
the  youth  counterculture.  We 
struggle  to  be  heard  not  only  on 
college  campuses  and  in  Wash- 
ington, but  all  over.  Protest 
marches  soon  turn  into  violence. 
The  Weathermen  activist  group 
take  their  name  from  a  Dylan 
lyric  —  "You  don't  need  a  weath- 
erman to  know  which  way  the 
wind  blows." 

The  Beatles  and  the  Stones  are 
prominent  in  the  music  scene. 
But  where  is  Dylan?  No  one 
seems  to  know.  He  has  had  a  bad 
motorcycle  accident  and  stays  in 
his  Woodstock  home  for  eighteen 
months  seeing  only  his  band. 
We  don't  hear  from  him  again 
until  the  end  of  1968. 

Meanwhile,  both  the  Beatles 
and  the  Stones  release  songs 
about  revolution.  The  Beatles' 
"revolution"  depicts  riots  in 
France  and  does  not  truly  reflect 
what  they  think  about  youth  in 
America.  "If  you  talk  about  de- 
struction, don't  you  know  that 
you  can  count  me  out." 

The  Stones'  "Street  Fighting 
Man"  makes  no  such  distinction. 
Mick  Jagger  sings,  "Hey,  think 
the  time  is  right  for  the  palace 
revolution."  Small  wonder  that 
at  this  time  the  Stones  become 
bigger    heroes    than    the    peace- 


loving  Beatles. 

It  is  1968.  the  year  of  the  pres- 
idential election.  Richard  Mil- 
hous  Nixon  is  running  on  a  law 
and  order  platform.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  and  later,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy are  assassinated.  The  Dem- 
ocratic convention  in  Chicago  is 
host  to  a  large  battle  between 
police  and  youth. 

At  the  end  of  1968,  "John  Wes- 
ley Harding,"  JWH,  is  released 
by  Dylan.  It  is  a  mellow  work  full 
of  religion  and  quiet  desperation. 
His  Band  follows  with  "Music 
From  The  Big  Pink,"  with  the 
same  feel  as  "John  Wesley 
Harding."  Many  in  the  rock 
world  take  note  and  musically, 
things  start  to  quiet  down. 

In  May  1969,  the  National 
Guard  kills  four  students  while 
trying  to  put  down  a  college  up- 
rising. Dying  from  protesting 
freaksoutallof  us. 

In  June,  1969,  Rolling  Stone 
Brian  Jones  quits  the  group  to 
make  his  own  kind  of  music. 
Less  than  a  month  later,  he  is 
dead.  He  drowned  in  his  swim- 
ming pool. 

August  brings  the  Woodstock 
music  festival.  It  is  the  largest  of 
all  the  festivals  so  far.  Nearly  a 
half  million  people  come  to  it. 
Despite  rain,  the  lack  of  food,  and 
extremely  limited  facilities, 
brotherhood  previals. 

The  best  of  rock  is  presented  at 
Woodstock  —  the  Band,  Jimi 
Hendrix.  The  only  ones  not  there 
are  the  Beatles,  the  Stones  and 
Dylan. 

Rock  and  roll  continues  to  grow. 
Peter  Townsend,  of  the  Who, 
writes  an  actual  rock  opera, 
Tommy,  with  characters,  plot 
and  theme.  Dylan  releases  a 
country  album. 

The  seventies  bring  a  new  out- 
look on  rock.  The  Beatles  break 
up  and  a  new  set  of  artists  ap- 
pear. 

Elton  John  begins  as  a  mellow 
singer-pianist.  But  he  soon 
evolves  into  a  rocker,  doing  piano 
antics  that  Jerry  Lee  Lewis 
dreamed  about.  He  is  the  new 
teenybopper  idol. 


The  age  of  southern  rock  arrives. 
The  Allman  Brothers  Band  be- 
gins it,  and  many  other  groups 
soon  follow  them  into  national 
prominence.  Southerner  Charlie 
Daniels  says  it  best  in  1974  —  "The 
South's  gonna  do  it  again." 

Meanwhile,  British  rock  has 
been  idle.  We  get  Emerson, 
Lake  and  Palmer,  three  musi- 
cians that  form  a  complex  com- 
bination of  classical,  rock  and 
electronic  music.  Pink  Floyd  fi- 
nally gets  the  recognition  it  de- 
serves for  its  brand  of  "space  mu- 
sic." 

Crosby,  Stills,  Nash  and  Young 
and  the  Byrds  set  a  trend  of  folk 
rock  that  the  Eagles  and  Doobie 
Brothers  follow.  The  Eagles  and 
Doobie  Brothers  are  a  combina- 
tion of  the  country  rock  and  Los 
Angeles  commercialism. 

Teenybopper  idols  keep  ap- 
pearing like  the  Jackson  Five,  the 
Osmondsorthe  Bay  City  Rollers  — 
but  none  parallel  to  the  music  or 
importance  of  the  Beatles. 

Meanwhile,  something 

strange  is  happening  to  rock  and 
the  youth  counterculture.  Mick 
jagger  gets  married.  He  and  his 
group  become  almost  respect- 
able. Rock  bands  accept  "keys  to 
the  city."  Businessmen  are  let- 
ting their  hair  grow.  Rock  is  even 
being  played  in  department 
stores.  College  campuses  are 
again  quiet. 

Is  rock  and  roll  dying?  Many 
seem  to  think  so.  "Glitter  rock" 
arises  and  its  music  is  complete- 
ly overshadowed  by  theatrics. 
Alice  Cooper,  Slade  and  David 
Bowie  played  the  glitter  rock. 
Many  rock  fans  and  artists  turn  to 
country  or  jazz  where  there  is 
some  integrity  left. 

1974  becomes  the  year  of  come- 
backs. Dylan  returns  with  his 
Band  and  proves  that  he  is  still 
"where  it's  at."  He  sings  his  1965 
song,  "It's  All  Right,  Ma,"  and  we 
cheer  at  the  line,  "even  the  pres- 
ident of  the  LJnited  States  some- 
times must  have  to  stand  naked." 
Bob  knew  even  then. 

All  the  corruption,  spying  and 
deceit  discovered  makes  us  won- 


der what  happened  to  the  moral- 
ity we  fought  so  hard  for  in  the 
sixties.  Our  music  does  not  seem 
concerned  about  topics  anymore. 
Rock  and  roll  is  becoming  the 
"get  up  and  dance"  music  that 
was  around  in  the  fifties. 

Then  disco  explodes.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  it  was  the  "Twist," 
something  to  keep  us  busy  danc- 
ing when  no  intense  music 
was  being  created  to  make  us 
think.  That  situation  is  here  once 
again. 

But  things  are  looking  up  once 
again.  Dylan's  last  two  albums 
have  been  excellent  and  his 
latest  contains  a  protest  song, 
"Hurricane."  Dylan  is  concerned 
with  society  once  again.  Others 
will  most  likely  follow. 

But  where  is  the  new  group, 
the  "new"  Beatles  that  will  give 
rock  and  roll  the  new  energy  it 
so  desperately  needs?  Rock  and 
roll  has  survived  mainly  because 
it  keeps  changing.  When  that 
change  stops,  so  will  rock  and  roll. 
Perhaps  though,  it  will  never  end. 
As  Jon  Landau  said,  "It  is  too  late 
to  stop  now." 

This  year  we  are  celebrating 
America's  Bicentennial.  In  the 
year  2154,  we  can  celebrate  the 
bicentennial  of  rock  and  roll. 
See  you  there. 


To^ti\k\... 


By  Joanne  Potanovic 


How  does  one  go  about  telling 
people  who  never  spent  a  week- 
end at  a  Rock  Festival  that  mud  is 
love  and  rain  is  love  and  being 
thirsty  and  hungry  is  love  as  long 
as  you  are  together?  Picture  ten 
thousand,  wet  and  tired,  listening 
to  music  on  a  hillside.  Picture  ten 
thousand  separate  beings  each 
lighting  a  single  match.  Together 
they  are  a  torch,  maybe  symboliz- 
ing the  light  of  a  new  generation. 
A  light  of  love  and  peace.  Maybe 
symbolizing  nothing.  But  never- 
theless a  torch.  A  light.  Together. 
Together  with  ten  thousand  other 
muddy,  damp,  hungry  people. 
And  how  can  I  tell  someone  who 
was  there  what  it  was?  That  would 
be  like  describing  an  accident  to 


an  eye  witness.  And  how  does 
one  convey  that  such  a  festival  is 
together  when  reading  is  alone 
and  writing  is  alone? 

We  left  Thursday  morning  to 
avoid  the  rush,  but  by  the  time  we 
hit  the  New  York  Thruway  we  real- 
ized that  we  were  the  rush.  We 
were  in  a  two-seater,  a  Fiat,  and 
we  were  well  equipped:  tent, 
sleeping  bags,  nap  sacks  and  pro- 
visions —  salami,  French  bread, 
Oreos.  We  passed  our  first  hitch- 
hikers shortly  after  we  left.  Sorry, 
no  room.  A  smile,  a  wave,  a  peace 
sign.  It  is  amazing  what  those  two 


those  snack  areas  famous  for  anti- 
septic bathrooms  and  antiseptic 
food.  The  place  was  full  of  those 
headed  for  the  concert.  Motor- 
cycles, VW  vans,  crowded  cars, 
smiling  faces  going  places.  The 
frigid  atmosphere  of  these  restau- 
rants cum  slop  kitchens  was  ridi- 
culed both  by  the  friendliness  and 
generosity  we  were  to  find  at  the 
festival. 

Hitchhikers  were  surprisingly 
few,  but  they  waved  and  smiled 
and  raised  a  peace  sign  as  we 
passed.  The  closer  we  came  to  the 
park,  the  more  frequent  came  the 
smiles  from  the  passing  cars  and 
from  those  who  had  to  stop  be- 
cause of  overheating.  It  was  very 
hot  and  humid,  and  both  we  and 
the  car  began  to  feel  it  as  we 
reached  the  turtle  paced  traffic 
that  had  become  the  fate  of  the 
weekend.  Calvin  the  Cosmic 
Camper,  a  multicolored  Winne- 
bago van,  was  in  front  of  us,  and 
periodically  a  head  popped  up 
through  the  sun  roof.  "Hello." 
"Hi."  A  wave,  a  smile.  As  the  traf- 
fic slowed  even  more,  relation- 
ships grew  to  be  more  than  just 
saluations.  Jugs  of  juice  and  water 
were  passed  around.  Bread  and 
wine.  Everyone  happy,  everyone 
smiling. 

We  finally  reached  the  en- 
trance. Smile  to  the  state  trooper. 
Smile  back.  Press  parking.  Go 
slowly.  Pick  up  people  who  ride 
on  hood  and  trunk,  up  the  shady, 
winding  road.  There  was  a  small, 
scattered  parade  of  beautiful 
people.  We  parked  the  car  in  the 
area  that  was  supposed  to  have 
been  reserved  for  the  press,  but  in 
the  manner  of  the  festival,  it  was 
not.  The  total  lack  of  organization 
throughout  the  weekend  was,  in 
the  end,  the  major  plague  of  the 
fair.  Plans  had  been  made  for 
everything,  but  nobody  knew  ex- 
actly what  those  plans  were,  and 
nobody  was  ready  for  ten 
thousand  people. 

The  grounds  were  definitely 
not  ready  for  the  crush  we  ex- 
pected by  Saturday.  The  conces- 
sion  area  wasn't   nearly  finished, 


nor  was  the  stage.  The  fences 
were  not  completed  —  only  two 
sides  of  the  field  were  closed  in. 
We  sat  mesmerized  by  the  stage 
and  the  towering  light-scaffolds. 
There  was  an  air  of  total  confusion 
—  men  were  milling  about  on  the 
stage,  the  cranes  carried  them  up, 
and  down  from  the  lights  in  a  con- 
verted garbage  can,  hammering 
and  banging.  The  construction 
crew  was  a  group  of  kids  in  jeans 
and  T-shirts,  with  long  hair  and 
some  with  beards.  Anyone  want- 
ing a  job  had  only  to  ask.  Behind 
the  stage  we  saw  a  camping  field 
which  we  were  told  was  empty 
that  morning.  Now  it  was  covered 
with  tents  and  blankets,  trailers, 
campers  and  cars. 

As  we  sat,  the  heat  of  the  day 
dissolved  into  night's  coldness. 
The  crew  worked  through  the 
night  trying  to  complete  the 
stage.  I  tried  to  sleep  in  the  car, 
but  the  noises  from  the  nearby 
amusement  park  were  too  loud.  I 
went  out  for  a  walk.  The  conces- 
sion area  was  alive  with  activity; 
since  we  had  arrived,  they  had 
built  the  various  stands  and  the 
final  touches  were  being  applied. 
Hammering  and  stapling,  and 
bright  electro-gold  fluorescent 
bulbs.  There  were  already  mounds 
of  garbage.  Dirty  paper  cups  and 
plates  and  empty  coke  cans.  A 
piece  of  bologna  wilting  in  the 
rubble.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
smoke  from  camp  fires,  which 
dotted  the  grounds  behind  the 
stage.  The  feeling  of  utter  chaos 
remained,  workers  milling  about 
and  others  working.  There  was 
still  very  much  to  do.  Frences  to 
be  built,  tickets  booths  to  be 
erected,  concession  stands.  .  . 
Suddenly  the  whole  area  was 
jolted.  Crosby,  Stills  and  Nash  on 
the  largest  stereo  set  I  have  ever 
heard.  The  stage  was  several  hun- 
dred yards  away,  and  the  sound 
was  still  a  bit  too  loud,  but  the  fi- 
delity was  perfect.  It  was  strange 
to  watch  the  men  working  on  the 
stage:  the  music  was  so  loud  that 
it  drowned  out  their  hammering, 
and  everything  else  was  so   still. 


♦    ♦   ♦ 


love. 


Mafic 


Back  to  sleep  under  the  stars. 
Warm  sleeping  bags,  cool  air  and 
everything  so  still,  yet  so  electric 
with  anticipation. 

Awakened  Friday  morning  too 
few  hours  after  falling  asleep  by 
the  rain.  A  soft,  gentle-falling  rain. 
The  workmen  are  still  busy  and 
the  parade  of  people  onto  the 
grounds  continues.  The  entire 
campsite  is  quiet  except  for  the 
hammering  workmen  and  a  ran- 
dom motorcycle.  Damp  and  cold 
and  very  gray.  I  get  the  feeling  of 
harbor. 

I  go  off  for  a  visit  to  the  Hog 
Farm  as  soon  as  the  rain  stops.  The 
Farm  is  a  commune  group  which 
came  up  from  New  Mexico  to  the 
fair.  They  have  opened  a  free 
kitchen  and  are  doling  out  a  mix- 
ture of  carrots  and  rice  and 
raisins.  They  offer  soup  and  salad 
too.  Very  filling.  The  Hog  Farm 
people  also  operate  the  informa- 
tion booth,  the  bad  trip  center, 
and  serve  as  security  officers. 
They  are  warm  and  generous  and 
they  exude  an  air  of  reassurance 
and  love.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Hog  Farm  peo- 
ple are  playing  Sousa  marches  on 
their  loudspeaker  system.  People 
are  up  and  about,  cooking  break- 
fast on  open  fires.  They  use  dis- 
carded planks  from  the  construc- 
tion crew,  and  any  dry  garbage  or 
paper  or  twigs  they  can  find.  The 
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air  is  still  and  heavy  with  smoke. 

I  start  back  to  the  concert  area 
before  nine  o'clock.  The  sun  is 
very  hot  and  it  has  already  dried 
the  morning's  rain.  The  dirt  roads 
and  dry  fields  and  thousands  of 
people  shuffling  along  make 
everything  seem  even  hotter,  and 
the  dust  makes  my  skin  feel  tight 
and  my  throat  dry.  There  is  a 
queer  feeling  on  the  crowd: 
something  strange  about  the  way 
everyone  walks  so  slowly  and 
deliberately.  It  finally  strikes  me,  I 
have  never  seen  so  many  people 


and 


kdh 


together  without  any  pushing  or 
shoving  or  fighting  or  arguing. 
Everyone  appears  resigned  to  the 
situation. 

With  nothing  much  else  to  do, 
people  start  to  sit  on  the  field  in 
front  of  the  stage  about  eleven 
o'clock.  Soon  the  hill  is  covered 
with  people  sunning  themselves 
on  blankets  waiting  for  the  music 
to  start.  The  management  tries  to 
get  the  field  cleared,  first  by  send- 
ing out  the  security  guards,  then 
with  loudspeakers.  But  nobody 
moves;  it  is  obvious  to  everyone 
that  with  so  many  people  on  the 
field,  there  is  nothing  the  manage- 
ment can  do.  Besides,  the  fences 
have  never  been  built,  the  ticket 
stands  have  never  been  built. 
Soon  the  management  decides  to 
make  it  all  free;  perhaps  they  too 
had  become  resigned  to  the 
impossibility  of  the  situation. 

The  heat  begins  to  get  to  me,  so 
I  try  to  sleep  in  the  car.  It  is  one 


o'clock  and  very  hot  and  humid, 
terribly  quiet  and  sedate  for  so 
large  a  group  of  people.  There  are 
people  everywhere;  the  entire 
hillside  is  covered. 

A  tall  girl  with  blond  hair  stands 
up  playing  a  guitar.  She  sings  folk 
songs  and  the  crowd  nearby  is 
half  listening.  Someone  tosses  a 
Frisbee  into  the  air,  and  someone 
else  catches  it  and  throws  it  again. 
Soon  there  are  several  plastic 
saucers  whizzing  through  the  air. 
The  crowd  cheers  for  the  good 
throws  and  hopes  that  someone 
will  toss  it  to  them. 

We  make  a  jug  of  Kool-Aid  with 
the  chlorinated  water  I  have  in  a 
canteen.  The  water  comes  from 
huge  water  tanks;  it  is  cloudy  and 
tastes  like  bleach.  First  we  mix  in  a 
package  of  unsweetened  orange, 
but  it  tastes  awful.  Then  a  girl  sit- 
ting about  twenty  feet  away  offers 
us  some  grape.  We  add  that  pack- 
age, and  the  mixture  takes  on  the 
color  of  prune  juice;  it  tastes 
something  like  lemonade,  which 
nobody  quite  understands.  We 
pass  it  around  and  everybody 
takes  a  gulp  from  the  jug  as  we 
joke  that  we  will  take  a  souvenir 
home  from  this  concert  —  pneu- 
monia or  mono  or  hepatitis. 

Finally  the  music  begins,  at  five 
o'clock,  an  hour  behind  schedule. 
The  sun  is  going  down  and  it  is 
getting  cool.  A  man  walks  on- 
stage. A  small  segment  of  the  audi- 
ence applauds.  FHe  introduces  the 
first  of  four  bands.  They  begin  to 
play  and  the  crowd  is  happy.  FHav- 
ing  been  cramped  and  starved 
and  broiled  all  afternoon,  these 
people  are  ready  for  release.  Mu- 
sic. There  is  hand  clapping  to  the 
beat  and  some  singing.  There  is 
much  smiling  and  people  nod- 
ding their  heads.  Yes,  they  are  say- 
ing; welcome  to  the  festival. 

And  somehow,  we  were 
welcome.  Everybody.  Maybe 
that's  why  so  many  people  came. 
Too  many  people  came.  Every- 
body felt  the  warmth  and  the 
attraction.  And  they  came.  And 
the  rains  came  too.  "Why  not?" 
someone  jokes.  "They  said  it  was 


an  Aquarian  Exposition  and 
Aquarius  is  the  water-bearer." 
And  the  rains  made  some  of  the 
people  unhappy,  but  mostly  they 
made  people  wet.  They  made  the 
crowds  fluid;  freeflowmg  and 
unified.  The  mud  which  came  up 
that  Friday  night  and  Saturday 
morning  and  again  Sunday  after- 
noon just  made  people  talk  more 
and  get  closer.  And  if  you  com- 
plained at  one  point,  it  did  not 
mean  that  you  wouldn't  be 
exultant  a  few  moments  later.  Be- 
cause everybody  knew  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  except 
laugh  when  the  sky  opens  up  on 
ten  thousand  people.  Laugh  and 
dance.  Which  is  what  happened. 
People  singing  'Let  the  Sunshine 
In.'  And  eventually  it  did.  And  as 
the  clouds  parted  and  the  sun  set, 
a  helicopter  dropped  flowers  on 
ten  thousand  wet,  happy  people. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  lot  pain 
with  all  this  happiness.  Like  no 
food  or  water.  But  everyone  was 
together,  in  it  together  and  so 
everybody  had  something  to  eat 
unless  he  was  too  proud  to  ask, 
which  was  very  unusual.  Pride  was 
a  very  out-of-place  characteristic. 
And  pain  like  a  boy  being  run 
over  and  killed  and  a  girl  dying  of 
appendicitis  and  overdoses  of 
drugs  and  bad  trips.  But  there 
were  truly  friendly  people  and 
volunteer  doctors  and  nurses  and 
the  U.S.  Army  flying  in  food  and 
medicine  and  waving  V  signs.  So  it 
goes.  And  of  course  there  were 
pains  like  being  wet  and  cold  and 
pains  like  being  caught  in  traffic 
and  not  ever  getting  to  the  park  at 
all.  But  then  there  were  joys  like 
seeing  the  people  of  Monticello 
feeling  the  vibrations  of  unity  and 
love  from  the  kids,  like  the  Sisters 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  Thomas  pass- 
ing out  sandwiches  made  by  the 
women's  group  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Center,  like  hearing 
that  two  babies  had  been  born 
during  the  festival.  When  it  was  all 
over,  it  looked  as  if  the  hippies 
and  the  rock  people  and  the 
straights  had  shown  everybody 
else  how  it  was  to  live. 
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Photos  and  Text  by  Mickey  Tidwell 

Talk  of  competition  nearly  al- 
ways filled  the  barracks.  Conver- 
sation ranged  from  being  the 
best  quarter  back  in  the  county 
back  home,  to  racing  cars  on  the 
weekend  for  prizes. 

I  guess  being  in  the  Marines 
wasn't  enough.  Having  achieved 
that  goal,  everyone  made  big 
talk  about  the  goals  they  made  for 
themselves  and  what  had  to  be 
done  to  meet  those  goals. 

Most  of  the  big  talk  was  about 
that  ultimate  goal  —  having  the 
chance  of  using  the  many 
months  of  training  we  had  all 
gone  through.  We  sought  to 
have  just  one  opportunity  to  test 
our  skills.  Oddly  enough  we  all 
saw  ourselves  as  winners,  no- 
body ever  lost. 

On  one  of  these  nights  of  just 
shooting  the  breeze,  someone 
came  across  a  challenge  that  for 


four  of  us  would  become  more 
than  just  a  fancy.  Because  of  the 
decreasing  membership  of  the 
skydiving  club,  the  organization 
was  seeking  new  members. 
The  club  was  small  in  compari- 
son to  others,  but  the  members 
they  did  have  were  pros. 

The  instructor,  a  gunnery  ser- 
geant by  rank  and  a  complete 
idiot  by  reputation,  was  the  pres- 
ident and  the  sole  instructor.  We 
called  Sergeant  Henery  and 
asked  if  he  was  offering  the 
course  for  skydiving,  and  if  so, 
when.  He  told  us  to  meet  him 
the  next  day  to  discuss  the  club 
and  the  involvement  as  a  mem- 
ber. 

Henery  was  a  medium  size 
man  with  the  build  of  a  weight 
lifter  and  the  humor  of  Flip  Wil- 
son, with  the  complexion  to 
match.  His  job  was  to  test  new 
design  parachutes  for  the  mili- 
tary.  In   most  cases  the  type   of 


chutes  he  tested  had  never  been 
used  before  and  this  added  a  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  with  each 
jump.  To  jump  with  the  comfort 
of  knowing  the  chute  will  work 
and  the  chances  of  something 
going  wrong  are  slim,  and  to 
make  a  jump  as  did  Henery,  not 
knowing  what  may  happen 
was  all  the  proof  we  needed  to 
see  where  he  had  gotten  his  rep- 
utation. We  felt  he  was  crazy. 

After  exchanging  names  and 
brief  comments,  Henery  begari 
to  explain  the  club,  its  activi- 
ties and  skydiving  as  a  sport. 
Starting  with  the  history  of  sky- 
diving, Henery  took  us  from  the 
first  jump  recorded  in  1617  off 
the  towers  of  Venice,  through  sky- 
diving used  by  the  military  in 
the  second  world  war,  to  the 
sport  of  skydiving  today. 

He  then  explained  that  the  club 
was  organized  by  and  limited  to 
the    military    personnel    of    our 


jase.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
)a5e  commander,  the  military  sup- 
plied the  pilot  and  the  aircraft,  a 
urplus  helicopter  called  a  Heuy. 

Each  weekend  the  club  made 
umps  which  cost  each  member 
jne  dollar  per  jump  for  the  in- 
urance.  The  cost  of  the  course 
ind  the  first  jump  came  to  the 
lUrprisingly  low  sum  of  twenty- 
Dne  dollars.  The  cost  at  any  civil- 
an  club  would  have  been  more 
:han  double  that. 

Our  classes  began  that  night  in 
3  building  that  appeared  to  be 
an  abandoned  aircraft  hangar, 
zonverted  into  the  club's  rigging 
and  storage  area  for  parachutes, 
rhe  building  was  long  in  length 
and  short  in  width.  The  forty  foot 
high  walls  were  completely  cov- 
ered with  chutes  waiting  to  be 
packed  forstorage  or  for  the  club's 
jumpers  to  use.  The  painted  win- 
dows along  the  ceiling  let  just 
enough  darkness  in  to  make  the 
lights  seem  dim.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  rigging  tables  and 
resembled  a  cemetery  filled 
with  graves.  On  every  table  was 
a  chute  to  be  packed,  the  work  for 
the  next  day.  Because  of  the 
cramped  room,  it  looked  like  the 
web  of  a  spider  on  LSD.  At  this 
point  my  mind  was  just  as  clut- 
tered. 

We  all  gathered  around  one  of 
the  tables  and  viewed  a  chute  as 
a  person  might  view  someone  at 
a  wake,  not  really  knowing 
what  we  were  to  do.  Henery 
then  started  naming  off  the 
parts  of  the  parachute.  He  began 
at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  ta- 
ble, we  weren't  sure,  and  ex- 
Dlained  there  was  two  chutes 
:hat  made  up  the  main  chute. 
^ttached  at  the  top  of  the  huge 
:hute  was  a  very  small  chute 
called  the  pilot  chute.  The  pilot 
zhute  had  a  two  foot  spring  that 
Dopped  out  of  the  pack  when  it 
was  opened.  Attached  to  the  pi- 
lot chute  was  a  six  to  eight  foot 
cord  that  was  connected  to  the 
main  chute.  The  purpose  of  the 
pilot  chute  was  to  catch  air  and 
pull  the  main  chute  out  of  the 


pack  so  it  could  fill  with  air.  Sets 
of  lines  ran  from  the  chute  to  the 
pack  and  were  arranged  into 
two  groups  which  were  fixed  to 
each  side  of  the  pack. 

Once  the  identification  ses- 
sion was  over,  Henery  began  the 
impossible  task,  we  felt,  of  plac- 
ing hundreds  of  feet  of  material 
and  lines  into  a  two  foot  pack. 
The  pack  was  then  closed  and 
small  pins  were  placed  along  the 
back,  through  eye-lets,  some- 
thing like  a  spinal  cord.  A  thin 
wire  ran  from  each  pin  to  the  rip 
cord.  When  the  rip  cord  was 
pulled,  ail  the  pins  came  out  of 
the  eye-lets,  allowing  the  pack 
to  open. 

The  second  week  was  spent 
packing  the  chutes.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  Henery  usually  timed 
us  to  insure  we  weren't  just  goof- 
ing around.  Each  of  us  practiced 
as    if    this    were    the    chute    we 


might  have  to  use  to  jump. 

The  next  week  we  learned 
the  proper  free  fall  position.  This 
looked  like  the  beginning  high 
diver  who,  in  trying  to  master 
the  swan  dive  for  the  first  time, 
leaves  the  diving  board  in  a 
spread  eagle  position,  arms  and 
legs  apart.  The  only  modification 
was  the  head  had  to  be  cocked 
upward. 

After  weeks  of  studying,  we 
finally  completed  the  course.  We 
had  come  a  long  way  and  felt  we 
knew  all  there  was  to  know. 
Throughout  the  weeks  of  the 
course,  dreams  filled  with  the 
visions  of  skydiving,  falling 
through  the  air  weightless  and 
free  from  the  whole  world,  came 
each  night. 

As  the  weekend  grew  closer, 
our  courage  grew  smaller.  We  all 
knew  that  this  jump  would  be 
that  final   test,   that   goal   sought 


The    parachustist    marks  his  fall  with  smoke  spewing  from  rockets  on  his  feet. 


by  each.  We  all  shared  the  same 
feeling:  I  have  to  do  it.  The  talk 
through  the  week  was  probably 
more  for  encouragement  than  to 
keep  a  conversation  going.  The 
pain  lightened  with  the  BIG 
TALK  we  expressed  as  we  tried 
to  imagine  how  it  would  be.  We 
made  it  through  the  week,  only 
to  find  that  two  of  the  original 
four  of  us  had  to  stand  duty  (the 
service  was  always  good  at  wait- 
ing until  Friday  night  formation 
to  tell  who  had  duty  that  week- 
end). 

That  night  passed  much  faster 
than  I  had  hoped.  It  was  Saturday 
and  as  I  stood  in  the  breakfast 
line  my  appetite  was  absent, 
along  with  John,  the  only  other 
free  survivor  who  was  to  jump 
with  me.  I  waited  for  some 
time  and  he  never  showed  up.  I 
checked  the  barracks,  he  wasn't 
there.  It  was  clear  he  didn't 
want  to  be  found. 

I  met  Henery  at  the  air  station 
alone  and  explained  what  had 
happened  to  the  other  three  guys. 
He  only  laughed  and  threw  me  a 
parachute  and  said  it  was  to  be 
minefortheday. 

The  drive  across  the  base  to  the 
landing  strip  passed  in  seconds, 
as  did  the  club's  roll  call  and  the 
jump  assignment  order.  I  was  to 
jump  in  the  first  pass  over  the 
landing  zone,  accompanied  by 
Henery. 

After  putting  the  chute  on  and 
adjusting  the  arm  and  leg  straps, 
all  the  jumpers  had  to  be 
checked  by  the  jump  master. 
This  check  was  to  insure  every- 
one had  the  equipment  and  all 
the  straps  were  arranged  proper- 
ly. The  jump  masters  job  didn't 
stop  on  the  ground;  he  accompa- 
nied the  pilot  and  determined 
the  point  in  flight  the  jumpers 
were  to  leave  the  craft.  The 
wind  was  the  biggest  factor,  he 
knew  the  speed  of  the  craft  and 
had  to  take  into  consideration 
the  speed  and  direction  of  the 
wind. 

We  were  loaded  in  the  order 
of  jump   positions   and   the   craft 


took  off.  In  the  few  minutes  it 
took  to  gain  the  altitude  and 
flight  level,  everything  Henery 
had  said  raced  through  my  head. 
Sorting  information  into  its  prop- 
er place  became  difficult.  Simple 
things  were  confusing  and  I  was 
filled  with  uncertainties.  As  per- 
spiration broke  from  my  fore- 
head and  my  palms,  1  began 
questioning  my  memory  with 
such  things  as:  What  is  the  right 
way  to  use  the  reserve  chute? 
What  is  the  proper  free  fall  posi- 
tion? 

Then  it  came,  it  was  my  turn. 
Two  parachutists  had  already 
jumped  without  my  knowledge. 
I  approached  the  door  with  slow, 
cautious  movements,  like  those 
of  a  cat  ready  to  make  his  final 
move  before  leaping  for  his  prey. 
The  rehearsed  method  was  to  sit 
in  the  door  with  hands  placed  up, 
anchored  on  the  doorfacing.  Then 
on  the  signal  "GO",  given  by  the 
jump  master,  to  jump  out  and 
turn  toward  the  craft. 

One  big  error  on  my  part;  as 
soon  as  I  was  in  the  door,  I  looked 
down.  Warning  after  warning 
issued  by  Henery  was,  on  your 
first  jumps,  don't  look  down.  At 
that  point  I  knew  why.  It  wasn't 
that  I  had  a  fear  of  height,  be- 
cause I  had  flown  countless 
times,  always  requesting  a  win- 
dow seat  for  an  unobstructed 
view.  My  concern  was  that  I 
was  going  to  be  leaving  the 
security  of  the  craft  and  falling 
from  the  height  of  3,600  feet. 

I  questioned  my  sanity  and 
my  reasoning,  asking  myself 
what  1  was  doing  up  here,  wait- 
ing to  jump  from  this  height  not 
knowing  what  to  expect. 

I  had  heard  countless  times 
what  it  was  like.  I  had  seen  doz- 
ens of  movies  made  by  the  club. 
I  had  it  firmly  in  my  mind  what 
it  was  going  to  be  like,  but  how 
could  I?  Having  never  jumped 
before,  I  didn't  know  what  it 
was  like  at  all. 

Time  ran  out,  I  had  to  jump. 
The  light  tap  on  my  shoulder  by 
the  jump  master  felt  like  a  sharp 


blow;  his  signal  word  "GO"  rang 
through  my  ears.  My  heart  raced 
as  I  fell.  Forgetting  the  instruc- 
tions of  counting  and  forgetting 
the  free  fall  position,  I  was 
aroused  from  my  daze  by  the  sud- 
den impact  of  the  chute  opening 
to  the  rushing  air.  For  this  reason, 
forgetting  everything,  and  other 
reasons  too,  all  beginning  jump- 
ers must  make  five  to  six  jumps 
by  static  line.  This  is  a  long  cord 
attached  from  the  craft  to  the  rip 
cord  by  about  forty  feet.  The  slack 
was  taken  out  of  the  cord  and  the 
rip  cord  was  pulled  from  the 
chute  automatically. 

Once  the  chute  was  freed  from 
the  pack,  it  displayed  its  wel- 
comed colors  and  a  huge  lump 
cleared  my  throat.  The  chute  was 
a  beautiful  sight.  I  was  still  dazed 
and  it  was  a  good  thing  I  didn't 
have  to  use  the  reserve  chute:  the 
thought  never  entered  my 
mind.  It  hit  me,  the  reason  for 
the  club,  for  the  excitement  that 
filled  Henery 's  voice  as  he  talked 
of  his  jumps.  The  reason  for  the 
growing  numbers  of  clubs  across 
the  country.  The  reason  people 
dare  such  a  crazy  thing. 

The  peace  and  freedom  were 
unexplainable.  The  rushing  wind 
disappeared,  the  fast  descent 
turned  to  a  near  endless  fall. 
Breathing  came  without  force, 
it  was  no  longer  a  fall,  just  a  grad- 
ual decrease  of  altitude.  I  vi- 
sioned  eagles  soaring  through 
mountain  canyons,  helium  filled 
balloons  moving  motionlessly 
across  the  sky.  Nothing  I  had  ever 
dreamed  of,  seen,  or  felt  could 
explain  the  feeling. 

To  just  hang  hundreds  of  feet 
in  the  air,  low  enough  to  see,  but 
too  high  to  be  seen.  No  one  looks 
up  any  more,  no  time  for  it.  If  I 
only  had  a  bag,  I  could  have 
filled  it  with  the  clouds  circling 
my  head  as  cotton  candy  hugs  the 
top  of  the  card-board  cone.  1 
prayed  there  would  be  no  end, 
was  there  an  end,  it  didn't  have 
an  end.  Time  crept  by  slowly.  In 
reality  I  was  coming  closer  to 
the  ground  at  a  rate  of  15  to  20 


feet  per  second. 

Then  the  time  came,  I  started 
reviewing  the  method  of  land- 
ing. Hitting  the  ground  from  a 
jump  is  different  than  jumping 
from  a  particular  height.  The  top 
part  of  the  body  is  still  accelerat- 
ing when  the  feet  hit  the  ground 
when  jumping  off  a  building,  but 
the  chute  acts  as  a  retainer  and 
keeps  the  top  of  the  body  from 
accelerating  at  a  higher  speed. 
When  the  feet  hit  the  ground  a 
sideward  somersault  is  used  to 
break  the  fall.  All  of  this  was  go- 
ing through  my  head  as  the  map 
appearance  of  the  ground  took 
forms  first  as  neighborhoods, 
then  houses. 

The  figures  grew  closer  to  their 
normal  size,  it  really  looked  fun- 
ny viewing  the  trees  from  their 
tops  down,  houses  from  their 
roofs  down,  power  line  wires 
from  eye  level.  Because  of  the 
happenings  around  me,  I  had  for- 
gotten to  look  for  the  landing 
site,  neglecting  to  iry  and  posi- 
tion my  chute  to  that  area.  Noth- 
ing could  help  me  now,  I  was  al- 
ready in  the  trees.  Why  all  mili- 
tary bases  are  encircled  by  woods 
I  don't  know,  but  they  are  and 
that's  where  I  was. 

From  past  experiences,  the 
club  has  members  on  the 
ground,  who  follow  the  jumpers 
through  field  glasses  and  watch 
for  strays.  I  was  a  stray.  But  by 
the  time  it  took  me  to  gather  up 
my  chute,  a  car  pulled  up  and  a 
member  asked  if  I  was  alright.  I 
answered  yes.  Once  back  at  the 
landing  site,  some  four  miles 
away,  the  embarrassment  be- 
gan. The  veterans  from  the  club 
thrived  on  the  mishaps  of  the  be- 
ginners. Comments  started, 
ranging  from  tree  frog,  bird 
watcher,  hurhming  bird,  to 
wood  pecker.  I  guess  it  was  all 
in  good  humor. 

After  the  first  jump,  my  confi- 
dence came  back  and  my  pre- 
viously absent  memory  returned. 
I  was  again  a  whole  person.  Just 
as  I  thought  I  had  it  all  together 
I    faced    yet    another    barrier.     I 


asked  Henery  if  I  could  jump 
again,  he  said  yes.  When  I  asked 
for  another  chute,  he  smiled  and 
said  "you  have  your  chute."  I 
looked  down  at  my  feet  at  the 
pile  of  tree  branches,  grass,  dirt, 
material  and  thousands  of  twist- 
ed and  tangled  lines.  That  was 
my  chute? 

Normally  a  jumper  can  make 
five  to  six  jumps  a  day,  but  they 
take  only  minutes  to  repack  their 
chutes.  I  worked  for  four  solid 
hours  to  make  heads  or  tails  of  my 
chute.  Noonehad  told  me  !  had  to 
repack  my  chute,  I  thought  I  could 
get  another  one  already  packed 
like  the  first  one.  I  knew  the 
method  of  packing,  I  had  prac- 
ticed it  dozens  of  times  in  the 
rigging  tables  and  comfort. 
When  the  chute  was  packed,  it 
just  wasn't  the  same  as  before. 
That  was  all  I  needed  to  start 
doubting  what  I  had  done.  Was 
it  right? 

Again  a  jump  order  was  made 
and  the  jumpers  were  loaded  on 
the  craft.  In  my  clumbsiness,  for 
some  unexplainable  reason,  the 
rip  cord  was  pulled  on  my  chute. 
There  I  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
craft  with  the  other  jumpers. 
Moans  and  groans  filled  the  craft. 
Luckily  the  cratt  was  still  on  the 
ground  and  I  was  able  to  make  a 
very  quick  exit  to  repack  my 
chute.  As  I  started  back  to  the 
group  of  club  members  who 
were  waiting  for  the  next  jump 
pass,  I  felt  as  if  they  were  all 
looking  at  me.  They  were.  The 
feeling  I  had  was  as  if  my  zipper 
was  down  while  addressing  a 
ladies  club  meeting.  It  just  didn't 
seem  to  be  my  day.  My  problem 
of  repacking  the  chute  wasn't  as 
bad  as  I  thought.  All  it  amounted 
to  was  stuffing  the  few  feet  of 
chute  back  inside  the  pack  and 
restringing  the  rip  cord. 

This  was  the  last  pass  of  the  day, 
it  was  do  or  die  if  I  was  to  jump 
again  today.  Henery  had  to  insist 
I  make  the  next  jump.  I  was 
really  upset  at  this  point. 

Then  everything  was  going 
well.    We    were    over    the    jump 


area  and  it  was  my  turn  again. 
It  came  a  lot  easier  this  time.  I 
kept  reviewing  the  first  jump  in 
my  mind.  This  time  I  jumped 
well.  Remembering  to  use  the 
free  fall  position,  I  was  on  my 
way  to  what  I  thought  would  be 
another  enjoyable  experience. 
Everything  was  the  same  as  be- 
fore. The  static  line  freed  the 
chute.  But  this  time  there  wasn't 
the  sudden  jerk  of  the  main 
chute  opening.  I  was  falling  much 
too  fast  for  the  chute  to  be  com- 
pletely open. 

I  looked  up.  It  wasn't  open,  it 
was  just  streaming  above  like  a 
ribbon.  My  mind  stopped,  what 
should  I  do?  As  if  he  was  there, 
Henery's  voice  said,  break  away 
from  the  main  chute  and  open 
the  reserve.  I  pulled  the  rip  cord 
on  the  reserve  chute.  Because  I 
was  spinning  the  lines  wrapped 
up  in  my  boots  and  it  appeared  as 
though  it  wouldn't  open.  The  last 
thing  I  remember  was  the  re- 
el ting  of  a  chant  of  "OH  MY  GOD." 
It  opened.  What  had  happened 
was  while  I  was  tangled  in  the 
chute,  my  body  went  limp  be- 
cause I  passed  out.  While  uncon- 
scious my  body  relaxed  causing 
me  to  fall  backwards,  allowing 
the  chute  to  clear  my  boots  and 
fill  with  air.  This  was  later  ex- 
plained to  me  by  Henery,  who 
was  watching  through  his  field 
glasses. 

The  landing  came  quickly  and 
ended  with  a  sharp  blow.  Hen- 
ery met  me  at  the  hospital, 
where  I  was  checked  for  possible 
injuries.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  gone  a 
15  round  bout  with  Cassius  Clay. 
The  bruises  and  lumps  would  be 
the  only  clarification  or  evidence 
of  any  such  happening.  Henery's 
face  held  the  expression  of  con- 
cern, then  relief.  He  explained 
how  close  I  had  come  to  my 
chute  never  opening. 

Although  I  did  land  without 
any  major  injuries,  I  quit  the 
club  and  skydiving.  But  I  will 
jump  again.  The  feeling  of  the 
first  jump  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. The  urge  is  still  there. 
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THG  5CI€NC€  OF  S€LF-AWAR€N€SS 


By  David  Westcott 


While  promenading  one  day 
at  the  Promenade,  I  perchance 
promenaded  by  a  booth  which 
proudly  proclaimed  "DIANETICS 
—  The  Science  of  the  Mind?  This 
halted  my  promenading  at  once 
and  immediately  aroused  my 
cureless  curiousity. 

Dianetics?  It  sounds  like  a 
health  club,  I  thought.  Mind  over 
fat,  that  must  be  where  it's  at. 
In  no  time,  the  overly  enthusias- 
tic people  from  the  Dianetics 
booth  set  me  straight.  "Dianetics 
is  a  science  which  can  help  an 
individual,  like  yourself  become 
fully  aware  of  your  potentials 
and  how  to  reach  them,"  ex- 
plained a  beautiful  eyed  advo- 
cate. She  later  sold  me  a  book  en- 
titled Dianetics,  —  The  Modern 
Science  of  Mental  Health,  by 
L.  Ron  Hubbard,  which  is  where 
this  story  of  Dianetics  begins. 

First,  the  goal  of  all  individuals 
who  may  launch  themselves 
into  the  study  of  Dianetics,  is  to 
reach  the  state  of  "The  Clear." 
The  clear  is  the  optimum  indivi- 
dual, who  is  free  of  any  psycho- 
somatic illnesses,  psychoses, 
neuroses,  or  repressions,  in  this 
state,  he  will  experience  to  the 
fullest  all  that  goes  on  around 
him.  As  a  clear  he  has  full  control 
over  his  inherent  power  of  "Re- 
turning." Returning  in  Dianetic, 
refers  to  the  mental  ability  to  re- 
experience  incidents  in  the  past 
with  all  the  intensity  of  the  ori- 
ginal experience.  He  also  possess- 
es a  creative  imagination  far 
superior  to  the  average  because 


it  is  free  of  typical  trains  of 
thought.  Finally,  the  clear  is  re- 
garded as  a  sentient  being.  His 
ability  to  resolve  problems  by 
perceiving  or  creating  situations 
in  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
individuals  involved  benefit 
from  his  solutions,  makes  him  a 
sentient  being. 

To  understand  Dianetics,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  two 
states  of  the  human  mind. 
These  are  the  analytical  mind 
and  the  reactive  mind.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  these  two 
states  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Freudian  theory  of  Conscious 
and  Subconscious  mind. 

The  analytical  mind  in  Dianet- 
ics is  the  center  of  awareness  in 
an  individual.  It  is  where  "\" 
stems  from.  It  can  be  compared 
with  a  computer  in  most  of  its 
powers  and  functions.  "\"  will 
be  the  computer's  memory,  and 
the  amount  of  control  "I"  exerts 
over  this  computer  will  become 
a  large  factor  later  on  when  we 
explore  the  reactive  mind. 

Like  the  computer,  the  ana- 
lytical mind  has  memory  banks 
for  everything.  Banks  for  seeing, 
hearing,  touching,  tasting  and 
smelling.  These  banks  are  con- 
stantly being  filled  with  infor- 
mation sent  via  the  senses. 
These  banks  are  perfect  in  their 
recording  of  every  detail  of  an 
experience.  The  only  time  the 
analytical  mind  makes  a  mis- 
take is  when  it  is  fed  the  wrong 
information.  Thus  the  potential 
for  total  recall  is  perfect. 


The  analytical  mind  also  has 
full  power  over  the  human  body. 
Every  pulse  of  the  heart,  every 
brain  wave,  every  muscle,  every 
pore  can  be  controlled  by  this 
mind.  This  is  important  to  note, 
because  of  its  effect  on  psycho- 
somatic illness. 

Thus,  the  analytical  mind  is 
the  perfect  computer.  It  retains 
everything  and  calculates  every- 
thing without  error.  It  controls 
every  part  of  the  human  body  at 
will  and  can  omit  any  chance  of 
psycho  somatic  illness.  In  fact,  it 
this  were  the  only  mind  ruling 
the  human  body  there  would  be 
no  need  for  psychiatrists  or 
armies,  for  the  analytical  mind 
works  off  optimum  rationality. 
One  may  ask  now,  where  are 
the  problems?  They  lie  in  the 
other  mind  state,  the  reactive 
mind. 

The  reactive  mind  has  evolved 
from  its  original  purpose  as  a  sur- 
vival mechanism.  It  told  man 
what  to  fear  in  order  to  survive. 
Unfortunately,  after  man  cre- 
ated language,  the  reactive 
mind  became  obsolete  and 
eventually  began  to  hurt  man. 

Since  the  reactive  mind  was 
used  for  survival  its  thought 
processes  followed  a  reactive 
pattern,  which  was  A=A=A.  For 
example,  an  early  man  was 
hunting  in  the  woods  one  day 
for  food,  when  he  smelled  smoke 
in  the  air.  This  triggered  an  ear- 
lier memory  called  an  engram 
which  followed  the  reactive  pat- 
tern.   Smoke   equals   fire,   which 
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in  turn  equals  burn,  which  equals 
pain.  The  man  flees  for  fear  of 
being  burned. 

Now,  let  us  consider  how  this 
reactive  mind  would  work  in  a 
modern  man,  who  is  complete 
with  language.  It  is  a  fall  day  in 
the  city  and  an  old  man  is  taking 
a  walk.  He  appreciates  all  that  is 
around  him;  the  sound  of  the 
children  playing,  the  smell  of 
city  streets,  the  sights  of  old 
women  chatting  around  their 
doorsteps  and  the  taste  of  the 
cigar  which  he  now  smokes 
casually.  Suddenly,  from  be- 
hind, a  mugger  strikes,  first 
knocking  him  unconscious  and 
then  robbing  him. 

The  old  man  is  hospitalized  for 
a  few  days.  Then  released,  appar- 
ently fully  recovered  from  his 
head  injury.  However,  a  few  days 
later  when  the  old  man  is  again 
on  the  street,  walking  to  a  store, 
his  head  begins  to  ache  and  he 
fears  that  the  mugger  is  near.  He 
turns  and  runs  home. 

The  reactive  mind  has  "keyed 
in"  his  past  experience.  The 
sounds  and  sights  of  the  street 
were  enough  to  start  this  reac- 
tive mind  reacting.  Sights  and 
sounds  equal  mugger,  which 
equals  wack  on  the  head  and 
pain.  Thus,  the  man  re-exper- 
iences the  entire  "engram"  and 
will  develop  a  paranoid  psychosis 
from  it. 

At  this  time,  it  seems  impor- 
tant to  look  into  an  engram  a 
little  more.  Like  the  analytical 
mind,  the  reactive  mind  also, 
has  storage  banks  and  these  are 
where  engrams  are  stored.  En- 
grams  are  similar  to  memories. 
Usually,  however,  engrams  pos- 
sess a  power  which  can  better  be 
compared  to  that  of  returning, 
the  power  of  fully  re-experienc- 


ing past  incidents.  Engrams 
usually  experience  painful  situa- 
tions directly  involved  with  how 
they  are  caused. 

The  principle  rule  to  remem- 
ber when  considering  engrams, 
is  that  they  are  never  formed 
when  the  subject  is  fully  aware 
of  himself.  When  he  has  lost 
some  control  over  his  analytical 
mind  and  he  is  subject  to  his  sub- 
conscious. When  the  analytical 
mind  loses  control,  the  reactive 
mind  takes  over. 

Compare  this  with  hypnosis 
and  hypnotic  suggestion.  A  man 
is  placed  in  a  trance  by  a  standard 
hypnotic  technique.  He  is  given 
an  hypnotic  suggestion.  This  re- 
quires him  to  remove  his  watch 
everytime  the  hypnotist  lights  a 
match.  He  is  awakened,  after 
he  is  told  not  to  consciously  re- 
member what  has  been  suggest- 
ed to  him. 

After  a  chat,  the  hypnotist 
lights  a  match.  The  man  imme- 
diately removes  his  watch.  The 
hypnotist  then  asks  the  man 
why  he  did  this  and  the  man  re- 
plies that  at  the  time,  he  feels 
uncomfortable  with  it  on.  The 
hypnotist  then  puts  out  the 
match.  The  man  then  replaces 
his  watch,  saying  that  he  feels 
okay  with  it  on  now.  The  hypno- 
tist relights  a  match  and  again 
the  man  removes  his  watch 
with  another  excuse.  The  hypno- 
tist then,  satisfied  with  his  ex- 
periment, puts  the  man  back 
under  hypnosis  and  removes  his 
original  suggestion. 

In  comparison,  the  engram  is 
no  more  than  an  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion. When  someone  loses 
consciousness  from  shock  or  se- 
vere pain  induced  by  drugs,  al- 
cohol or  poisons,  he  becomes 
susceptible    to     engrams.     These 


engrams  can  be  reflected  in  any 
one  of  the  five  senses,  as  shown 
with  the  example  of  the  old  man 
in  the  city.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant, is  that  words  around  un- 
conscious victims  can  be  ab- 
sorbed and  form  engrams. 

Imagine  if  you  will  the  effects 
of  words  on  the  mind  of  a  child, 
who  is  punished  by  his  father  for 
breaking  a  lamp.  The  father  in 
his  wrath  strikes  the  child  and 
stuns  him  into  an  unconscious 
level.  Not  realizing  this,  the  fath- 
er continues  to  thrash  the  child, 
while  saying,  "You  can't  do  any- 
thing right.  You  are  so  stupid.  You 
are  worthless."  These  state- 
ments made  by  the  father  are 
causing  severe  engrams  associ- 
ated with  this  experience. 

Remembering  that  the  two 
mind  states,  analytical  (when 
the  mind  is  rational  and  perfect 
in  all  of  its  calculations)  and  re- 
active (irrational  and  almost 
moronic  in  its  thought  patterns), 
balance  each  other  out  by  work- 
ing together. 

The  analytical  mind  in  an  in- 
dividual is  the  dominant  mind. 
However,  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions of  extremely  aber- 
rated minds  in  which  the  reac- 
tive mind  has  control. 

Engrams  are  the  chief  cause  of 
insanity  and  mental  illness. 
They  have  also  caused,  according 
to  Dianetics,  approximately  70% 
of  all  existing  diseases,  because 
of  their  psycho  somatic  origin. 
Dianetics  states  that  no  one  is 
totally  free  of  engram  banks  and 
most  people  are  not  free  of  en- 
grams. Only  the  Clear  has  freed 
himself  of  engrams  and  what 
they  cause.  All  others  are  inflict- 
ed by  engrams,  whether  it  be 
only  a  slight  aberration  of  the 
analytical     mind,     which     causes 
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him  not  to  reach  full  awareness, 
or  a  totally  controlled  person, 
who  is  totally  insane.  Where  do 
you  stand  in  that  range?  A  free 
personality  test  can  be  provided 
to  you  by  the  Church  of  Scientol- 
ogy, on  N.  Andrews  Ave.  in  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  one  of  many  mis- 
sions located  around  the  world. 
This  test  will  tell  them  and  you, 
where  you  stand. 

A  few  weeks  after  my  prom- 
enade, the  people  at  Scientology 
called  me  up  and  asked  if  I  want- 
ed to  take  this  personality  test.  I 
had  nothing  against  the  idea, 
since  I  had  taken  psychology  tests 
before  and  had  done  pretty  well. 

The  following  Monday  I 
trucked  down  to  the  Scientology 
office,  which  was  marked  dis- 
tinctly by  a  giant  size  Dianetics 
book.  It  was  the  same  Dianetics 
book  that  I  had  been  reading.  On 
entry  I  was  greeted  by  a  smiling 
secretary  who  confirmed  my 
appointment. 

A  smiling  man  named  Steve  en- 
tered the  room  with  a  personality 
test,  which  was  basically  made  up 
of  two  hundred  questions.  Most 
of  the  questions  asked  whether  I 
liked  or  disliked  certain  objects  or 
things  that  people  did.  They  also 
asked  whether  I  had  cravings  or 
physical  problems  and  whether 
movies  or  things  I  read  in  the 
newspaper  upset  me. 

I  was  relatively  relaxed  while 
taking  the  test  until  a  couple  of 
wild  screams  broke  out  in  a  near- 
by office.  I  looked  up  questioning- 
ly.  But  no  one  seemed  concerned. 
I  later  was  to  discover  that  treat- 
ment for  severe  engrams  could 
sometimes  be  a  psychologically 
painful  matter  for  patients.  But 
that,  in  the  end,  most  agreed  the 
pain  had  been  worth  it. 

After  the  test,  I  was  taken  into 


a  nearby  office,  where  I  met 
another  attractive  woman.  She 
was  going  to  tell  me  how  I  did 
and  how  I  could  improve  myself. 

My  results  were  at  times  dis- 
turbing, since  it  showed  my 
character  to  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  my  self  concept  and 
also  different  from  the  character 
revealed  by  the  psychology  tests. 

One  characteristic  which  I 
found  somewhat  amusing  was 
that  I  had  a  tendency  to  postpone 
things  rather  than  to  take  action 
on  them.  This  characteristic 
would  be  used  later  against  me 
in  order  to  encourage  me  to  sign 
up  immediately  for  a  course  to 
help  me  overcome  this  problem. 

The  pressure  in  the  office  be- 
came somewhat  intense  as  I 
kept  asking  questions  and  she 
kept  turning  them  around  on 
me.  When  I  spouted  out  personal 
conclusions  and  observations 
she  would  agree  with  me,  while 
at  the  same  time  molded  what 
had  been  said  to  fit  in  with 
Dianetic  theory.  I  was  some- 
what deceived  into  believing 
my  ideas  were  their  ideas  and 
vice-versa,  although  obviously 
that  was  not  the  case. 

The  woman  began  to  chain 
smoke  cigarettes  as  things  be- 
gan to  drag  on.  Finally  she  laid 
her  cards  on  the  table.  It  was  a 
royal  flush  she  was  handing  me 
in  the  form  of  a  question.  "Do 
you  want  to  improve  yourself?" 
she  asked,  her  eyes  never  leaving 
mine.  "If  you  do,"  she  continued, 
"then  sign  here  and  we  can  be- 
gin your  courses  next  Monday."  I 
floundered  for  an  excuse.  She  had 
me  right  where  she  wanted  me. 
"How  much  is  it?"  I  swallowed. 
"It's  only  fifty-five  dollars  and 
really,  what  is  money  when  you 
can    improve   yourself?   Which    is 


more  important?" 

I  was  cornered  now  and  didn't 
expect  to  escape.  "Tell  me  more 
about  the  courses?"  I  demanded 
in  a  feeble  way.  Just  then  the 
pressure  dropped  and  I  regained 
my  senses.  She  didn't  know 
enough  about  the  courses  and 
had  to  get  someone  who  did. 
When  she  left  I  gathered  what 
little  force  I  had  left  for  my  final 
defense. 

Steve  came  into  the  room 
with  that  perpetual  smile  still 
on  his  face.  "So  you  want  to  sign 
up,  do  you?"  he  asked.  I  told  him 
that  I  wanted  to  know  a  bit 
more  about  the  courses  first.  We 
talked  freely  for  about  another 
half  hour,  before  I  told  him  that  I 
was  broke  and  couldn't  afford  it. 
He  used  the  same  techniques  the 
woman  had,  but  he  wasn't  as 
forceful  and  I  found  that  his  under- 
standing and  friendliness  helped 
me  to  escape.  After  my  escape  I 
realized  I  had  learned  the  first 
lesson  in  Dianetics.  It  was  a  les- 
son on  how  to  handle  forceful 
people. 

Dianetics,  however  should  not 
be  taken  as  frivolously  as  !  have 
taken  the  people  around  it.  It  is 
a  well  established  science, 
which  has  existed  for  over  twen- 
ty-five years,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  I  am  told,  from  those  who 
are  not  directly  involved  with 
the  science,  that  the  courses 
offered  have  much  value  for  those 
interested  in  self  awareness 
and  for  those  who  are  just  look- 
ing for  a  new  experience. 

Personally,  I  will  not  follow  Di- 
anetics much  further  than  I  have 
in  this  article.  I  have  taken  a  lik- 
ing to  a  new  science,  which  fits 
my  personal  values  more  com- 
pletely. It  is  the  science  of  Prom- 
enading. 
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QUICHE  LORRAINE 

Preheat  oven  to  400°. 


By  Kim  Galbreath 


Denise  Bartell 

You  say  that  you  like  to  serve  your  guests  some- 
thing special,  but  your  budget  can't  make  it?  You 
would  like  to  have  more  dinner  parties,  but  you 
only  have  an  hour  to  get  a  meal  together?  Love  to 
have  guests,  but  your  friends  aren't  vegetarians 
like  you?  Wish  you  had  a  quick  recipe  for  unexpect- 
ed guests,  but  only  have  two  eggs  and  a  little 
cheese? 

The  answer  to  these  problems  is  a  "Quick  Quiche 
Lorraine,"  (pronounced  "keysh  lo-rain").  Originally 
from  the  district  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  quiche-lor- 
raine  is  a  cheese  custard  pie  that  is  fast  becoming 
an  American  favorite.  It's  quick,  inexpensive,  tasty, 
and  very  French.  It  can  be  made  to  suit  even  a  veg- 
etarian's pallet  (unless  you  are  opposed  to  eating 
eggs!). 

'great  meal!  I 

quick 


Ingredients: 

Pie  shell 

4  oz.  boiled  ham  (shredded) 

1  can  (13  oz.)  evaporated  skim  milk 
Vi  tsp.  salt 

2  eggs,  slightly  beaten 

3  oz.  processed  Swiss  cheese  (shredded) 
2  tsp.  parsley  flakes 

Pinch  cayenne  powder 

1.  Combine  eggs,  ham,  cheese,  evaporated  milk, 
parsley  flakes,  salt  and  cayenne;  stir  to  mix.  Pour 
into  pie  shell. 

2.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (400°)  for  70  minutes.  Lower 
heat  to  350°,  for  20  minutes  longer  or  until  knife 
inserted  near  center  comes  out  clean.  Serves  6 
at  249  calories  per  serving. 

Notes 

1.  For  a  quick  meal,  purchase  a  pre-pared  pie  shell. 
These  can  be  found  in  the  frozen  food  section. 
Pet-Ritz  is  the  best.  Pre-bake  8-10  minutes.  Or 
use  any  good  pie  shell  recipe. 

2.  Lean  ham  can  be  replaced  by  one  package  of 
spinach,  drained,  or  fresh  sliced  mushrooms, 
well  washed  and  drained. 

3.  You  may  use  Montery  Jack  or  Guyere  cheese  in 
place  of  Swiss,  or  any  combination  of  the  three 
to  equal  3  ounces.  I  find  Montery  jack  and  Swiss 
combine  for  a  really  mellow  taste. 


Creaf  meal  to  serve  to  guests: 

Tossed  salad  with  croutons 

Cucumber  and  Onion  salad  dressing 

(made  by  Breakstone,  it  can  be  found  in  the 

produce  section  of  any  Publix  market) 

Quiche  Lorraine 

A  mellow  Rose  (Lancer's  is  good) 

Betty  Allen  Burgundy  Cherry  Ice  Cream 

Coffee 

Cherry  Herring  or  any  light  liqueur 


to  fix 


quiche  lorraine 

super  SWISS  cheese  supperl 
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Do  you  have  to  wear  unitorms 
everyday?  Is  it  true  that  students 
have  to  say  prayers  in  the  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening?  Is  it 
true  that  they  spank  students  as 
means  of  punishing  them? 
These  are  only  some  of  the 
many  questions  that  are  con- 
stantly asked  of  students  from 
other  countries;  not  only  by  our 
American  classmates  but  also  by 
other  foreign  students. 

Jamaica  is  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  British  West  Indies 
where  schools  are  very  different 
in  their  rules  and  teachings  than 
those  of  America. 

I  can  still  remember  the  blue 
dresses  with  pleats  as  straight 
and  sharp  as  sheets  of  zinc  on  a 
roof,  the  pocket  in  the  side 
where  I  usually  put  the  ten  cents 
I  used  to  buy  my  lunch.  I  remem- 
ber so  well  the  white  blouses 
that  I  wore  under  my  blue  dress, 
the  blue  sneakers,  the  ribbons 
tied  to  the  ends  of  my  plaited 
hair  and  the  handkerchief  tucked 
in  the  small  but  spacey  v-shaped 
pocket  on  the  upper-right  of  my 
blouse. 

Boys  were  clothed  in  a  brown, 
or  green  denim  shirt  and  pants; 
one  could  almost  become  blind 
by  the  shine  that  reflected  from 
their  neatly  starched  and  pressed 
uniforms.  Our  uniforms  had  to  be 
of  a  certain  length,  uncrushed, 
and  spotless.  If  a  student  came  to 
school  in  any  other  kind  of  cloth- 
ing besides  a  uniform,  that  stu- 
dent was  questioned  on  his  rea- 
sons for  the  way  he  was  dressed. 
Unless  he  or  she  had  a  very  good 
reason,  such  as  "I  only  have  one 
uniform  and  the  pig  ate  it,"  he 
was  sent  home  to  put  his  uni- 
form on. 

Getting  to  school  sometimes 
seemed  hard,  but  to  us  it  was  not 
a  problem.  In  a  country  where 
transportation  is  almost  nonex- 
istent, the  lucky  ones  lived  close 
to  school.  For  others  who  lived 
five  and  sometimes  ten  miles 
from  school,  they  had  to  walk  or 
hitch  a  ride. 

Students  in  the  cities  usually 
rode  the  city  buses  to  school,  or 
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sometimes  they  too  had  to  walk 
several  miles.  The  walking  hours 
seemed  like  minutes  though 
when  you  had  friends  accompa- 
nying you. 

In  school,  religion  was  a  must. 
When  we  went  to  school  in  the 
morning,  before  we  were  dis- 
missed by  the  headmaster  to  go 
to  our  classes,  a  prayer  was  said. 
Sometimes  a  hymn  was  also 
sung.  Before  we  were  dismissed 
for  lunch,  a  grace  was  said  to 
thank  God  for  the  food  we  were 
about  to  receive.  Before  classes 
resumed  after  lunch,  another 
grace  had  to  be  said  to  thank  God 
for  the  food  we  received. 

It  did  not  matter  what  de- 
nomination you  were.  If  the 
school  you  attended  was  pre- 
dominantly Protestant  and  you 
were  Catholic  or  Baptist,  that 
was  too  bad.   No  special   excep- 
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tions  were  made  for  you. 

During  school  hours,  students 
were  taught,  disciplined,  and 
punished.  They  were  taught  the 
courses  that  were  chosen  for 
them,  they  took  these  courses 
and  there  were  no  if's  and's  or 
but's  as  to  whether  you  wanted 
that  course  or  not.  Girls  were 
taught  home  economics,  while 
the  boys  were  taught  how  to  fix 
radios,  and  plant  crops.  These 
were  not  the  only  subjects  that 
were  taught,  however;  religion, 
english,  math,  geography,  and 
other  subjects  was  also  part  of 
their  curriculum. 

in  Jamaica,  students  were 
trained  to  be  courteous  to  their 
classmates  as  well  as  their  teach- 
ers. You  were  constantly  told 
never  to  speak  when  an  instructor 
or  a  fellow  classmate  was 
speaking.  If  you  had  something  to 


Through  the  churning  rapids,  a  Jamaican 
raftman  skill  fully  maneuvers  his  bamboo  raft. 


With  straw  roller  and  canvas 
pouches  Michele,  left,  Karline  and 
Karen,  r,ght,  are  ready  for  a  day  of  learn, ng. 
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say,  you  had  to  stand  and  raise 
your  hands  tor  permission  to 
speak.  If  you  wished  to  leave  the 
room  you  also  had  to  stand,  raise 
your  hand  and  stick  your  pinkie 
finger  up.  This  was  a  signal  for 
the  instructor  to  see  that  you  did 
not  have  a  question  but  that  you 
wanted  to  leave  the  room. 

Often,  spanking  a  student  no 
matter  how  old  he  was,  was  one 
way  of  punishing  a  student. 
Sending  a  student  back  a  grade  or 
calling  a  student  out  and  dis- 
gracing him  in  the  presence  of 
the  entire  student  body  were 
also  means  of  harsh  and  strict 
punishment. 

Students  did  not  spend  all  their 
time  being  punished  and  dis- 
ciplined, however;  many  hours 
were  spend  studying  and  re- 
studying  for  the  many  exam- 
inations and  scholarships  that 
would  determine  their  educa- 
tional abilities  and  their  future. 

We  were  tested  by  our^  teach- 
ers in  the  classroom  to  deter- 
mine how  much  we  knew  about 
what  we  were  being  taught. 
These  tests  had  nothing  to  do 
with  our  promotion  from  one 
class  to  another. 

To  be  promoted,  we  had  to 
take  examinations  that  usually 
lasted  about  eight  hours.  Govern- 
ment officials  were  sent  to  each 
school  and  we  were  tested  on 
every  subject  we  had  studied  for 
a  period  of  eighteen  weeks.  Also 
on  the  day  we  were  being  test- 
ed, several  activities  were 
planned.  There  were  folk  danc- 
ing, cricket  games,  and  baked 
foods  exhibitions,  lunch  was  free. 
Later  in  the  evening  a  concert 
was  presented  by  the  entire 
student  body. 

To  find  out  whether  or  not  you 
passed  the  test,  the  names  of 
each  student  from  each  class  who 
took  the  test  were  printed  on  a 
poster  board  or  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  the  wall  of  the  classrooms. 
Your  name  would  appear  on  this 
list  according  to  how  high  you 
scored  on  the  test. 

Usually  the  score  only  ranged 
from  seventy   percent  to   ninety- 


nine  percent.  A  student  who 
scored  a  one  hundred  on  the 
test  would  be  the  first  one  in  the 
class  to  appear  on  the  list.  A  nine- 
ty percent  would  make  you  sec- 
ond, and  an  eighty  percent,  third. 
Anything  between  seventy  and 
forty  was  sure  to  be  promoted. 
Those  who  scored  lower  would 
take  summer  school  where  they 
worked  at  home  and  turned 
their  assignments  in  every  eve- 
ning. 

The  Jamaica  School  Certificate 
and  the  General  Certificate  of 
Education  were  only  two  of  the 
many  examinations  that  had  to 
be  passed  in  order  for  you  to  go  to 
high  school.  These  exams  covered 
as  many  subjects  as  you  had 
studied,  and  courses  ranged  from 
home  economics  to  religion. 
Those  taking  these  subjects  were 
of  ages  ten  to  twenty. 

To  find  out  whether  or  not  you 
passed  and  how  many  subjects, 
results  were  posted  in  the  daily 
newspapers  all  over  Jamaica. 
Occasionally  out  of  twenty  stu- 
dents from  a  school  who  took  the 
exams,  you  would  find  that  may- 
be one,  two,  or  even  no  one 
passed.  Also  those  who  did  pass 
might  only  have  passed  one  or 
two  subjects. 

To  enter  high  school,  you  had  to 
pass  at  least  five  or  six  subjects 
the  first  time.  Or  you  had  to  take 
them  over  and  over  before  being 
accepted.  If  you  were  smart 
enough  to  pass  five  or  more  cours- 
es during  two  examination  per- 
iods, you  would  probably  enter 
high  school  when  you  were  fif- 
teen or  sixteen.  If  you  had  to  take 
your  exams  one  at  a  time,  you 
would  probably  not  get  to  high 
school  until  you  were  twenty. 

When  you  did  make  it  through 
high  school  and  college  you  found 
that  sometimes  many  of  these 
graduates  had  the  ability  to  teach 
as  many  as  three  or  four  different 
subjects.  For  example,  an  English 
teacher  might  also  teach  you 
geography,  science  or  physical  ed- 
ucation. In  many  of  these  schools 
you  found  that  the  principal  also 
taught  three  or  four  different  sub- 


jects. 

Although  there  were  no  legal 
age  barriers  for  doing  as  you 
pleased  in  Jamaica,  you  found 
that  out  of  a  hundred  students, 
five  percent  of  the  boys  would 
sneak  and  smoke  cigarettes,  or 
drink  something  stronger  than 
soda  or  beer. 

If  a  student  drank,  smoked,  or 
used  profanity  while  they  were 
still  in  school,  it  was  considered 
to  be  in  very  poor  taste.  Girls  who 
did  such  things  were  considered 
social  outcasts,  and  would  be 
looked  down  upon  in  shame.  The 
title  used  for  these  girls  was 
"Leggo,"  which  meant  wild,  un- 
feminine.ortramp. 

Boys  were  considered  to  be 
"rude  boys."  They  would  also  be 
treated  as  the  girls  would.  Par- 
ents would  sometimes  feel  very 
hurt  and  would  spend  days  and 
hours  cursing  and  disgracing 
them.  Teachers  would  be  very 
strict  toward  them,  and  classmates 
would  ignore  and  almost  scorn 
them. 

For  many  students  in  Jamaica 
there  were  no  televisions  to  run 
home  to  after  school,  no  bicycles 
for  them  to  ride  or  no  roller  skates 
or  skate  boards  for  them  to  play 
around  with.  Instead,  there 
were  cows  and  chickens  to  be 
fed,  and  horses  to  be  barned. 
Chores  were  not  the  only  things 
we  did  however. 

We  were  constantly  on  the 
move,  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
many  recesses  I  spent  playing 
marbles  with  the  other  girls  and 
boys,  spinning  tops,  playing  crick- 
et and  baseball  where  we  used 
our  hands  to  hit  a  tennis  ball.  We 
went  dancing  on  Fridays  from 
a.m.  to  p.m.,  rode  wooden  merry- 
go-rounds,  skinny  dipped  in  swift 
deep  rivers,  and  climbed  mango 
trees. 

No  time  was  wasted  watch- 
ing crime  on  television,  shop- 
ping for  new  clothes,  going  to  see 
a  movie,  breaking  the  law,  com- 
mitting suicide  or  being  prejudice 
because  we  are  all  "Out  of  Many 
One  People,"  (the  Jamaican 
motto).  As  long  as  we  had  food  to 
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eat,  water  to  drink,  and  friends  we 
were  happy. 

Medically,  students  had  the 
best  of  care.  Once  a  year  nurses 
and  doctors  were  sent  to  schools 
throughout  Jamaica,  to  vaccinate 
students  against  small  pox,  mea- 
sles, mumps,  and  other  diseases 
that  might  be  a  danger  to  their 
health.  Students  were  also  given 
medicines  to  kill  worms  in  their 
bodies,  and  treated  for  minor  or 
major  illnesses. 

There  were  also  dentists  who 
checked  the  students'  mouths 
for  bad  breath,  or  decaying  teeth. 
If  any  of  these  symptoms  were 
present,  the  student  was  sent  to 
a  clinic,  with  a  note  from  his 
principal  excusing  him  from  class, 
to  have  these  problems  corrected 
free  of  charge. 

it  took  my  family  and  I  two 
years  to  get  a  permanent  resi- 
dency visa  to  live  in  America.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  I  left  Jamaica 
to  come  live  in  America.  Be- 
sides the  fact  that  I  had  no  choice, 
I  was  also  mislead  by  stories  I  had 
heard;  everyone  was  white  and 
only  few  blacks  existed,  every- 
one was  rich,  the  students  were 
smarter  than  the  students  of  any 
other  country,  and   people  were 


free  and  friendly. 

My  first  proof  of  American  un- 
friendliness and  bad  man- 
ners came  about  when  I  started 
school,  where  I  was  a  stranger  to 
my  classmates  just  as  they  were 
all  strangers  to  me. 

As  I  was  guided  to  my  classes 
and  seated,  I  noticed  that  every- 
one said  hi,  instead  of  hello.  For 
several  days  no  one  spoke  to  me 
or  my  sister  except  to  direct  us 
to  our  different  classes. 

The  second  day  of  school  all  the 
kids  laughed  at  me  when  I 
walked  into  the  class.  I  remem- 
ber feeling  very  embarrassed 
and  guilty  as  if  I  had  committed 
a  crime.  Later  in  the  day  one  of 
my  classmates  told  me  that  no 
one  wears  the  same  clothes  two 
days  in  a  row  and  that  was  the 
reason  for  them  laughing  at  me. 
During  that  first  year  I  failed 
every  test  that  I  took  except  in 
physical  education.  Both  my  par- 
ents and  I  felt  that  I  would  not  be 
promoted  because  of  my  bad 
grades  but  much  to  my  surprise  I 
was. 

To  me,  American  students 
have  too  much  freedom  which 
they  abuse  both  in  school  and  in 
public.  They  make   love   in    hall- 


ways, they  go  to  school  almost 
naked  sometimes  and  some  stu- 
dents are  very  discourteous  to- 
ward their  teachers  and  class- 
mates. They  like  to  pull  away 
from  each  other  and  segregate 
themselves.  They  are  also  very 
afraid  to  get  involved  whenever 
there  is  a  life  or  death  situation 
around  them. 

Young  americans  first  want  to 
become  eighteen,  and  then  set 
their  goals. 

Like  some  of  my  classmates  1 
have  learned  not  to  be  as  preju- 
diced, but  to  have  reservation 
about  certain  types  of  people.  I 
have  grown  to  abuse  some  of  my 
constitutional  rights  like  free- 
dom of  speech,  equality,  and  my 
legal  rights  as  an  eighteen  year 
old.  Most  of  all  though,  I  have 
learned  to  accept  things  as  they 
are  instead  of  putting  labels  on 
them  and  calling  them  obscene. 

Someday  when  I  have  finished 
school  in  America,  I  plan  to  re- 
turn to  Jamaica  where  I  will  be 
an  individual  instead  of  a  social 
security  number;  where  teach- 
ers take  the  time  to  care,  and 
people  consider  themselves,  in- 
stead of  you  are  black  and  I  am 
white. 
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The  Genoa's  part  is  the  biggest  in  the  Mediterrean  Sea 
The  ancient  "lantern, "  standing  235  feet  in  height,  still 
guides  sailors  into  port 
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j\bout  five  years  ago  I  was  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  Gaetano  Fusaroli, 
executive  editor  of  the  press 
agency  ANSA  (National  Agency 
Associated  Press)  in  Genoa,  Italy, 
talking  with  him  about  Ameri- 
can schools  of  journalism.  Dr. 
Fusaroli  thought  very  highly  of  the 
college  education  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  he  tried  very  hard  to  start  a 
school  of  journalism  in  Genoa  on 
the  American  model. 

At  that  time  I  was  a  free  lance 
reporter  for  the  Genoese  daily 
newspaper  IL  CORRIERE  MER- 
CANTILE, and  I  never  thought 
that  some  day  I  would  go  to  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Fusaroli  talked  about  the 
terrific  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican colleges,  the  practical  teach- 
ing and  the  professional  educa- 
tion that  students  got  there. 
When  I  left  his  office  we  both 
agreed  that  going  to  America 
and  attending  at  a  school  of  jour- 
nalism     was      almost       impossi- 


ble for  an  Italian  student,  main- 
ly because  of  the  cost  and  learn- 
ing the  language. 

Then  I  was  drafted  into  the 
Army.  I  left  my  job  and  said  hello 
to  the  University  of  Genoa, 
where  I  was  attending  political 
science. 

Almost  two  years  later,  fi- 
nally, I  put  away  my  sergeant's 
uniform  and  went  back  to  the 
free  world.  Two  years  perhaps  is 
not  a  very  long  time,  but  in  that 
period  everything  had  changed. 

Italy  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  economical  crisis.  On  my 
newspaper  there  were  no  more 
opportunities  for  employment, 
and  Dr.  Fusaroli,  who  finally 
started  his  school  of  journalism, 
now  was  surrounded  by  new 
young  people  whose  only  skill 
was  the  luck  to  be  born  into  VIP 
families. 

Unfortunately,  this  kind  of 
chance  in  Italy  is  the  most  impor- 
tant,   and    you    cannot    do    any- 


thing about  it.  Without  the  nec- 
essary recommendation  which 
you  need  in  Italy  if  you  want  to 
work,  I  thought  I  would  go  back 
to  the  university  and  earn  at 
least  my  degree  in  political  sci- 
ence. 

I  was  attending  the  university 
when  my  father,  who  was  offi- 
cer of  an  Italian  ship  cruising  the 
Caribbean,  called  me  and  of- 
fered me  the  chance  to  come  to 
Florida  and  study  journalism.  I 
knew  that  was  a  very  hard  de- 
cision to  make  and  it  could 
change  my  life  completely.  I 
thought  about  it  more  than  two 
months  and  finally  I  decided  to 
take  the  chance. 

In  December  1973,  speaking  no 
English  at  all  and  curious  about 
America  and  Americans,  I  land- 
ed in  Miami  on  a  Jumbo  747. 
Well,  1  don't  think  anybody  can 
understand  what  you  feel  when 
you  are  in  a  foreign  country, 
where  nobody  understands  you 
and  where  you  don't  understand 
anybody,  unless  you  are  in  the 
same  position. 

I  don't  know  how  many  times 
I  cursed  because  I  studied  French 
in  middle  school  and  high  school 
instead  of  English.  At  that  time  I 
chose  French  not  because  I  liked 
it,  but  simply  because  I  thought 
that  French  was  easier  to  study. 
It  was  not  true  and  now  I  know 
it  to  my  regret. 

I  remember  when  I  came  to 
BCC  for  the  first  time.  It  was  Jan- 
uary and  a  very  beautiful  day.  I 
felt  happy  when  I  saw  all  that 
green  and  the  small  lake  near 
the  sign.  My  mind  went  back  to 
my  university  in  Genoa,  a  big 
dark  palace  built  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. To  get  to  class,  I  had  to  climb 
almost  five  minutes  of  stairs, 
and  everybody  was  tired  when 
they  finally  got  there.    Only   the 
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professors  were  fresh  and  restt-cl. 
Because,  of  course,  tfiey  took  the 
elevator. 

BCC  to  me  was  like  a  student's 
paradise.  My  father  and  I  went 
to  talk  with  Mrs.  Katherine 
Tymeson,  the  counselor  for  the 
foreign  students.  I  still  don't 
know  whether  watching  my  fa- 
ther speaking  with  Mrs.  Tyme- 
son, and  then  translating  for  me 
in  Italian,  was  funny  or  tragic.  I 
didn't  understand  a  word  and  I 
was  feeling  almost  nothing,  be- 
cause when  you  cannot  talk  with 
other  people  you  have  no  com- 
munication. And  when  you  can't 
communicate  you  feel  like  a  pris- 
oner, a  prisoner  of  your  self. 

Very  kindly  Mrs.  Tymeson  told 
my  father  that  in  those  condi- 
tions I  couldn't  attend  college, 
even  the  preliminary  English 
courses.  I  had  to  come  back,  she 
told  him,  alone  and  speaking  by 
myself.  That  was  the  only  proof 
that  I  was  ready  to  attend  col- 
lege. No  matter  how  good  my 
English  could  be,  at  least  I  must 
be  able  to  understand  and  pass 
an  examination,  I  know  now 
how  right  she  was,  but  then  I 
thought  different. 

I  really  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  Besides,  my  father  came  to 
Fort  Lauderdale  only  Saturday 
mornings  and  he  left  Saturday 
evenings.  In  those  few  hours  he 
couldn't  do  anything  for  me. 

Week  by  week  went  by.  After 
two  months  of  that  life  1  was 
very  tired,  I  eventually  came  to 
know  the  existence  of  an  insti- 
tution, the  English  Language  Ser- 
vices, which  had  English  courses 
for  foreign  students  at  Barry  Col- 
lege. One  day  I  took  the  bus  (I 
didn't  have  a  car)  and  went  to 
Miami  lookingfor  Barry  College. 

First  of  all  I  picked  the  wrong 
bus  stop  and  I  went  about  ten 
miles.  Then  !  finally  reached  the 
college  by  a  taxi  cab.  Thank  God 
there  was  a  teacher  who  spoke 
Italian,  and  with  his  help  I  regis- 
tered there.  I  attended  six  hours 
of  English  classes  daily  for  two 
months. 

In  that  period   I   stayed   in   the 


house  of  two  nice  Spanish  ladies 
who  rented  rooms  to  students. 
With  me  there  were  already 
two  Colombians,  one  Japanese 
and  one  Persian.  Everybody  was 
learning  English.  Can  you  imag- 
me  what  kind  of  broken  English 
there  was  in  that  house?  I'm 
quite  sure  that  none  of  us  at  that 
time  realized  what  a  correct 
pronunciation  of  a  word  was. 

Besides  the  little  English  that 
vve  got,  our  way  to  communi- 
cate was  mainly  by  signs  and,  I 
believe,  some  sort  of  telepathic 
transmission  that  make  things 
understandable  when  people 
dont'  speak  the  same  language. 

Each  of  us  talked  about  his  own 
country  and  customs.  It  was  real- 
ly very  interesting  and  from 
those  discussions  I  learned  many 
things  about  Japan,  Colombia 
and  Persia. 

Naoky,  the  Japanese,  taught 
me  a  lot  about  Zen  and  Buddhism. 
He  was  a  very  gentle  boy  and  also 
had  a  second  degree  black  belt  of 
karate.  FHe  wanted  to  study 
economics  at  Harvard  University. 

Pedro,  one  of  the  Colombians, 
was  the  14th  son  of  a  mayor.  He 
was  always  eating  strange  cof- 
fee candy  that  he  received  from 
home.  He  was  worried  because 
somebody  tried  to  kill  his  father 
twice.  Colombia,  he  told  me,  is 
not  always  a  good  place  to  live. 

The  other  Colombian  was  al- 
ways carrying  university  cata- 
logs looking  for  one  which  in  his 
mind  was  supposed  to  be  the 
best  and  the  less  expensive. 

I  don't  remember  the  name 
of  the  Persian  because  it  was 
too  strange.  I  remember  he 
wanted  to  become  an  electronic 
engineer  and  he  spoke  a  few 
times  with  me  about  the  life  in 
his  country.  Once  he  showed  me 
a  Persian  newspaper,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  read  because  it 
was  printed  in  something  like 
the  Arabic  alphabet.  From  all 
those  experiences  I  know  how 
to  write  my  name  in  Japanese 
and  in  Persian,  and  I  also  under- 
stand Spanish. 

After  that  I  came  back  to  Fort 


Lauderdale  where  I  completed 
a  course  of  study  for  English  for 
Speakers  of  Other  Languages 
(E.S.O.L.)  at  the  Downtown  Adult 
Center.  That  course  was  five 
hours  daily. 

In  August,  1974,  I  went  back  to 
Mrs.  Tymeson.  I  spoke  with  her 
in  English,  I  took  my  examina- 
tion and  finally  she  let  me  en- 
roll at  BCC.  At  the  end  of  this 
year  I  will  earn  my  A. A.  degree 
in  journalism. 

Of  course  I  still  don't  speak  good 
English  and  I  still  have  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  it,  but  now  I  feel 
much  better.  Finally  now  I  un- 
derstand TV  news.  I  can  read 
without  problems  and  I  talk  with 
teachers  easily.  I  also  understand 
American  people  much  more 
than  before,  and  I  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  my  studies  and  get 
a  master's  degree. 

Sometimes  I  think  of  that  day 
in  Dr.  Fusaroli's  office  and  it 
makes  me  laugh.  Life  really  can- 
not be  predicted.  That's  why  I 
wrote  to  my  little  cousin  in  Gen- 
oa and  I  suggested  that  he  not 
choose  French  in  middle  school. 
Who  knows  what  will  happen 
tomorrow? 
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By  Kim  McClauthen 


The  lines  in  her  palms  foretold 
of  her  god-given  wisdom  and 
gift  of  prophesy.  Recognizing  the 
trait  of  a  mystic,  a  gypsy  gave  a 
crystal  ball  to  eight  year  old 
Jeane  Dixon  for  Jeane  to  perpetu- 
ate her  remarkable  ability. 

Today,  jeane  Dixon  is  world  re- 
known  for  her  predictions  and 
prophesies.  Her  famous  prophesy 
is  her  vision  of  John  Kennedy's 
assasination. 

In  January,  Jeane  Dixon  ex- 
plained, entertained  and  pre- 
dicted to  a  capacity  crowd  of  six 
hundred  as  a  part  of  the  lecture 
performance forCultural  Affairs. 

She  said,  "All  the  world's  a 
stage,  and  all  the  men  and 
women,  each  and  every  one  of 
us,  are  merely  players.  We  all 
have  our  entrances  which  are 
preordained.  We  all  have  our 
missions,  our  purpose  for  being 
here.  And,  we,  all  have  our  exits. 
One  man  in  his  time  plays  many, 
many  parts." 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  "many 
famous  men  have  left  and  many 
more     unexpectedly     will     exit." 


she  continues.  She  predicts  that 
the  next  man  in  Washington  to 
exit  will  be  Henry  Kissinger. 

But  Miss  Dixon's  psychic  pre- 
dictions are  only  a  part  of  her  life. 
She  has  founded  the  Children  To 
Children  Foundation.  The  Founda- 
tion is  a  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion that  places  emphasis  on  pre- 
natal research  to  diminish  or 
eventually  eliminate  birth  de- 
fects. All  the  income  she  receives 
from  her  lectures,  Jeane  Dixon 
donates  to  her  foundation. 

Yet,  Jeane  Dixon  explains  she 
has  another  important  role  in 
life:  to  tell  of  the  holy  spirit  that 
lives  in  each  body  or  soul  and  to 
tell  of  the  purpose  in  life. 

She  reflects  that  it  is  God's  as- 
signment in  a  spiritual,  spiral 
process.  "Each  has  a  God-given 
role  and  function.  It  is  not  the 
talent  that  God  has  assigned  to 
you  at  your  conception,  but  what 
you  do  with  that  talent  that  real- 
ly counts." 

On  her  beliefs  of  reincarnation, 
she  explained,  in  her  book  Re- 
incarnation  and  Prayers  To  Live 
By,  that  a  soul  is  never  reincar- 
nated. But,  the  unfullfillment 
of  a  goal  is  reincarnated  until  the 


goal  is  reached. 

To  clarify  the  difference  be- 
tween a  prediction  and  a  proph- 
esy, Miss  Dixon  stipulates  that  a 
prediction  is  a  forecast  and  can 
change.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
prophesy  or  a  vision,  such  as  the 
assasination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, is  the  will  of  God  and  it 
cannot  be  changed. 

Though  her  predictions  have  a 
tendency  to  be  In  error,  her  pre- 
diction concerning  Nixon  was 
not  wrong.  On  October  21,  1968, 
she  forecasted  a  wiretapping 
story  that  would  involve  Nixon. 
Eventually,  Americans  discov- 
ered that  Nixon  was  aware  of 
the  wire  tapping  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  involved  in. 

Consequently,  Jeane  Dixon 
envisions  that  the  president 
elected  in  1976  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  guiding  the  states.  Trou- 
ble will  continue  in  1981-83, 
when  a  flag  will  be  flying  half 
massed  over  the  White  House. 

Miss  Dixon  also  predicts  that 
Frank  Church,  head  of  the  special 
committee  of  domestic  spying, 
has  not  revealed  yet  all  they 
know. 

Besides  the  wiretapping  scan- 
dal, another  one  awaits  us 
claims  Dixon.  This  scandal  con- 
cerns the  CIA  and  national 
security.  It  will  implicate  a  con- 
tender for  the  presidency. 

In  the  presidential  address, 
the  president  stated  that  the 
economy  has  a  bright  future. 
Miss  Dixon  disagrees.  She  does 
forsee  a  bright  spot  in  the  econo- 
my. But  the  products  that  will 
prosper  are  the  entertainment 
field,  clothing,  cosmetics  and 
leisure.  The  golden  age  of  busi- 
ness is  gone.  She  believes  that 
young  Americans  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  their  potential  — 
have  a  habit  of  getting  too  much 
too  soon. 

Predictions  for  Florida  include 
tremendous  expansion  of  the 
citrus  industry.  Crops  will  not 
beonly  used  for  juice  but  for  med- 
icine. In  politics.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Burke,  Lehman, 
and  Rogers  will  all  be  reelected. 
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Roger  supposedly  must  be  ready 
for  he  will  play  a  central  role  in 
deciding  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination. 

Despite  the  bright  spot  in  the 
economy,  Miss  Dixon  predicts  a 
spectre  of  violence.  In  a  North 
African  country,  a  ruler  will 
meet  a  violent  end.  The  Sinai,  as 
the  American  armed  forces 
monitor  the  Egyptians  and  Is- 
raelis, will  come  under  fire.  Also, 
a  new  African  leader  will 
emerge  after  the  aftermath  of 
Angolia.  But,  this  leader  will  also 
have  a  brief  political  career 
which  will  end  in  tragedy. 

But  all  these  predictions  or 
prophesies  can  overshadow  her 
vision  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
She  foresees  a  "scary  death." 
Words  from  a  song  about  Jerusa- 
lem foretell  of  the  future  of  the 
holy  city  and  the  world.  She  said 
that  she  belives  that  this  period 
of  time  will  be  the  end  of  the 
physical  world  and  it  will  be  the 
first  of  the  Jewish  messiah;  for 
the  Christians,  it  will  be  the 
second  coming  of  Christ. 

The  song  of  the  holy  city  de- 
scribes that  we  will  see  the 
shadow  of  a  cross.  Miss  Dixon 
agrees  that  we  will  all  witness 
that  cross.  Then  a  tremor  will 
shake  around  the  world. 

Next,  she  foresees  that  the 
earth  will  have  three  days  and 
three  nights  of  darkness.  When 
experiencing  the  tremor  and  the 
three  days  and  nights  of  dark- 
ness, we  will  supposedly  see 
the  light,  eternal  flame  of  God. 
We'll  grow  to  understand  that 
faith  in  God  will  show  the  way. 
Just  having  the  knowlege  of 
faith  is  not  enough.  It  is  sincere 
faith  that  will  count.  She  then 
foresees  that  international 
peace  will  not  be  reached  on  the 
battle  field,  but  will  be  set  by 
divine  intervention. 

Jeane  Dixon  concludes  that 
life  is  generous,  that  God  created 
a  force  within  everyone  for 
them  to  reach  their  designated 
plateau.  We  will  triumph  in  our 
life  if  we  try  to  answer  the  call 
of  the  coming  hours. 


Dr.,  Chandler. 
Coordinator 


Cultural 
Affairs 


By  Kim  McGlauthen 

To  make  Broward  Community 
College  the  cultural  center  of  the 
county,  is  the  purpose  of  Cultural 
Affairs.  Programs  like  cinema 
delights  of  old,  My  Little  Chicka- 
dee and  new,  7776,  energy 
packed  performance  of  Jose 
Greco  and  enlightening  enter- 
tainment of  Jeane  Dixon,  en- 
rich the  community.  For  theatric 
buffs.  Cultural  Affairs  presents 
the  classical  elegance  of  Roman 
Theatre. 

In  October  1971,  Cultural  Af- 
fairs was  formed.  That  Novem- 
ber, the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to 
have  the  position  of  coordinator 
of  Cultural  Affairs.  Cultural  Affairs' 
first  director  was  Darlene  Wil- 
liams. Cultural  Affairs  was  to  pro- 
vide cultural  enrichment  by  pre- 
senting art  shows,  film  series 
and  various  artists.  Like  many 
things  that  start  out  new.  Cul- 
tural Affairs  started  slow. 

This  1975-1976  season,  eigh- 
teen hundred  people  enjoyed 
Jose'    Greco,    flamenco    dancer. 


perform.  In  January,  six  hundred 
viewers  listened  to  Jeane  Dix- 
on's latest  predictions.  Conse- 
quently, Cultural  Affairs  now  is 
financially  sound. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Dr.  Ellen 
Chandler  has  been  coordinator 
and  director.  She  has  a  doctorate 
in  English  Literature  and  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  theatrics. 

In  this  season's  curriculum. 
Cultural  Affairs  launched  a  lec- 
ture-performance series  which 
provided  the  community  with 
information  while  entertain- 
ing. To  choose  the  performers 
and  the  type  of  presentation.  Dr. 
Chandler  selected  names  and 
programs  that  had  wide  appeal, 
that  were  well-known,  that  are 
in  the  price  range  of  Cultural  Af- 
fairs and  that  meet  the  schedule 
of  the  guest  speakers. 

The  programs  are  held  in  the 
Hospitality  Center.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  no  other  facilities  are 
available. 

The  key  to  Cultural  Affairs'  fu- 
ture success,  said  Dr.  Chandler  is 
to  continue  to  choose  the  type  of 
performance  and  most  impor- 
tant, to  have  community  support 
which  it  certainly  has. 
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"How  does  it  feel  to  poke  a 
blimp?"  "Is  it  rubbery  and  does 
it  bounce  back  like  a  balloon?" 
"Have  you  ever  wondered  what 
it  feels  like  to  actually  ride  in 
one?"  Always  fascinated  by 
blimps,  when  I  heard  about  the 
Miami  Goodyear  blimp  rides,  I 
decided  to  take  one  and  find  out 
the  answers  to  these  and  many 
more  questions. 

Probably     the     largest     winter 


By  Theresa  Mahoney 

visitor  in  Miami,  the  Mayflower 
is  an  aerial  ambassador  for  the 
Goodyear  Corporation,  which 
arrives  each  November  accom- 
panied by  a  retinue  of  ground 
vehicles  and  a  crew  of  eighteen 
attendants.  Technically  a  lighter 
than  air,  non-rigid  craft,  May- 
flower  is  one  of  a  fleet  of  three 
who  lead  migratory  lives  follow- 
ing the  weather  north  in  Spring 
after   wintering    in    Florida,    Tex- 


as, and  California. 

The  fourth  and  latest  addition 
is  the  Europa  which  functions  as 
a  corporate  goodwill  ambassador- 
ship to  the  Continent.  Operat- 
ting  out  of  a  base  in  Capena, 
Italy,  the  Europa,  was  used  to 
televise  the  1972  Olympic  Games 
from  Munich. 

Paul  Litchfield,  a  Goodyear 
founder,  envisioned  blimps  as 
aerial   yachts,   and    instituted    the 
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practice  of  naming  them  in  hon- 
or of  the  America's  Cup  win- 
ners. Columbia  and  America 
are  sister  ships  of  Mayflower 
flying  over  the  United  States 
today. 

Since  1917,  Goodyear  has  built 
301  blimps,  57  commercial 
models  like  Mayflower,  and  244 
used  by  the  military  for  observa- 
tion and  anti-submarine  patrols. 
Before  being  phased  out  of  ser- 
vice in  1962,  blimps  had  set  a 
record  escorting  89,000  ships  in 
convoys  without  a  single  loss. 
Today  blimps  offer  their  services 
to  municipal  planners,  highway 
engineers,  and  civic  groups,  all 
at  no  charge.  They  are  equipped 
with  up  to  7500  incandescent 
bulbs  which  flash  public  service 
messages  into  the  night. 

Everyone  has  probably  seen 
the  familiar  shape  hovering  over 
stadiums  operating  as  aerial 
camera  platforms  for  the  tele- 
vision networks  covering  major 
sporting  events.  Recently,  an  air 
traffic  controller  rushing  to 
work  discovered  another  unad- 
vertised  service  being  offered  by 
the  blimp  America  lazily  circling 
over  Houston,  Texas.  From  his 
ideal  vantage  point,  the  pilot 
was  easily  able  to  spot  the 
"bears"  ferreting  out  speeders 
along  the  highway.  Acting  as  a 
spy  in  the  sky,  the  blimp  was 
casually  relaying  the  move- 
ments of  the  police  cars  over  the 
Citizen  Band  Radio  to  the  grate- 
ful listeners  below.  This  service 
was  also  offered  free  and  the 
only  revenue  collected  by  Good- 
year is  from  the  rides  to  the  pub- 
lic during  winter  months.  The 
heavy  schedule  of  public  events 
however  restricts  this  service 
severely,  and  getting  a  ride  is 
not  the  easiest  thing,  I  found  to 
my  dismay. 

After  doing  considerable  re- 
search on  blimps  in  general  and 
the  Mayflower  in  particular,  I 
blithely  headed  to  Miami  for  a 
ride.  Approaching  the  base  from 
the  Rickenbacker  Causeway,  the 
first  thing  I  saw  was  the  im- 
mense   silver    gas-bag    rising    58 


feet  from  the  ground  and  stretch- 
ing out  160  feet  over  the  grassy 
field.  Although  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  sight  of  the  blimp 
drifting  overhead,  nothing  pre- 
pares you  for  the  impact  of  its 
tremendous  size  when  viewed 
closely.  Covered  with  1,879  sq. 
yds.  of  a  rubber  coated  Polyester 
fabric,  the  gigantic  balloon  is  in- 
ternally supported  and  kept  aloft 
by  Helium,  147,300  cubic  feet  of 
it.  Helium,  a  nonflammable 
element  derived  from  natural 
gas,  has  replaced  the  formerly 
used  hydrogen.  The  fiery  death  of 
the  Zeppelin  Hindenburg  was 
caused  by  the  highly  combustible 
nature  of  hydrogen. 

I  stood  in  the  giant  shadow  cast 
by  the  51  foot  girth  of  the  May- 
flower and  studied  her.  Tiered 
rows  of  red,  green,  and  white 
lights  gave  her  the  appearance  of 
a  giant  Christmas  ornament. 
She  was  attached  by  her  nose  to  a 
33  foot  red  and  white  striped 
pole.  The  pole,  which  really  is  a 
portable  mooring  mast,  can  be 
dismantled  and  set  up  wherever 
she  may  roam.  Numerous  lines 
running  from  the  ship  loosely 
secured  her  to  the  ground  and  she 
swung  gently  back  and  forth 
like  a  ship  at  anchor.  Hanging  be- 
neath the  bag,  suspended  by  ca- 
bles is  the  gondola  car  which 
houses  the  pilots'  control  station 
and  the  passenger  seats.  Person- 
nel were  stationed  all  around 
the  craft  to  prevent  anyone  get- 
ting close  enough  to  take  even  a 
little  poke. 

They  were  all  very  pleasant 
and  willing  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions. When  I  asked  about  even 
a  little  peek  inside,  they  ex- 
plained that  company  policy 
cannot  allow  one  person  inside 
unless  they  allow  everyone  in. 

After  this  cursory  once  over,  I 
headed  for  the  small  building 
marked  Goodyear  Airship  Base 
located  at  the  far  end  of  the  field. 
"How  do  I  go  about  getting  a 
ride  on  the  blimp?"  I  asked  the 
young  lady  behind  the  desk. 
Handing  me  a  pamphlet,  she  ex- 
plained that  rides  are  offered  to 


the  public  on  a  day  to  day  basis, 
Tuesday  through  Sunday.  Reser- 
vations are  a  must,  and  may  be 
arranged  by  calling  358-7644  in 
Miami.  "However,"  she  added, 
"no  advance  reservations  are 
accepted,  and  rides  are  curtailed 
when  the  blimp  is  busy  with  oth- 
er commitments."  As  she  ex- 
plained all  this  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  phone  and  she  filled 
in  the  remaining  2  empty  spaces 
on  a  form  before  her  and  an- 
nounced, "Well,  that  does  it  for 
today." 

Realizing  I  would  get  no  ride 
today  I  revealed  the  real  purpose 
of  my  visit  and  asked  if  I  might 
speak  to  someone  in  public  re- 
lations. I  had  intended  to  write 
an  article  from  the  viewpoint  of 
an  anonymous  citizen  just  drop- 
ping in  for  a  ride,  but  decided  I 
would  invoke  the  power  of  the 
press  if  there  were  such  a  thing. 
She  handed  me  a  card  marked 
Ron  Bell  P.R.,  but  added  that  he 
was  completely  tied  up  with  ar- 
rangements for  the  forthcoming 
Super  Bowl  Game  only  four  days 
away.  I  now  recognized  there 
were  more  difficulties  than  I 
had  expected,  but  I  departed  still 
optimistic  about  my  prospects 
for  a  ride. 

Before  driving  off,  I  looked  at 
the  bus  and  tractor-trailer  rig 
which  make  up  the  ground  sup- 
port vehicles  for  the  Mayflower. 
In  addition  to  serving  as  a  com- 
munications center  and  office 
in  the  field,  the  bus  provides 
transportation  for  the  18  men 
who  make  up  the  self  contained 
unit  of  operation.  Steve  Hogan. 
an  electronics  technician,  ex- 
plained how  the  portable  mast 
seen  out  on  the  field  can  be  dis- 
mantled and  carried  in  the 
truck  to  their  destination.  Since 
this  could  take  considerable  time 
to  erect,  if  the  need  arose,  a  spe- 
cial mast  which  is  mounted  on 
the  roof  of  the  bus  could  be  lifted 
and  provide  a  temporary  moor- 
ing in  the  event  of  an  emergen- 
cy. The  truck  also  houses  a  mobile 
repair  shop  complete  with  spare 
parts  and   supplementary  equip- 
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mihit  needed  to  operate  in  the 
field.  Some  of  the  other  crew 
members  he  named  were  radio 
technicians,  mechanics,  night 
sign  specialists,  and  of  course  the 
five  pilots  who  singly  fly  the  air- 
ship. 

Friday  morning  I  started 
phoning  on  the  dot  of  nine  to 
insure  getting  on  the  limited 
passenger  manifest.  All  I  re- 
ceived for  my  repeated  dialings 
was  a  busy  signal.  Finally  at  9:30 
came  the  welcome  sound  of  a 
ring.  With  the  answer  came  the 
disappointing  news  that  the 
reservations  had  just  been  filled, 
and  worse  than  that,  there 
would  be  no  rides  for  a  few  days 
because  of  the  Super  Bowl.  Un- 
daunted, I  dashed  a  letter  off  to 
Mr.  Ron  Bell  and  explained  my 
predicament  adding  a  request 
for  an  interview  with  some 
members  of  the  crew  plus  some 
photos  if  possible  for  Silver  Sands. 
One  week  closer  to  deadline,  I 
had  a  message  from  a  Mr.  Larry 
Chambers  asking  me  to  call  him 
on  the  following  day.  Saturday  I 
got  the  news  that  Mr.  Chambers 
and  the  blimp  were  on  their 
way  to  Disney  World,  and 
wouldn't  return  until  Thursday.  I 
decided  to  write  the  story  any- 
way and  just  leave  spaces  to  be 
filled  in  at  the  last  minute  with 
the  thrilling  description  of  my 
ride. 

A  check  with  the  base  on  Thurs- 
day revealed  the  blimp  hadn't 
returned  and  wouldn't  be  'avail- 
able until  after  the  weekend. 
They  were  busily  filming  scenes 
for  the  Paramount  thriller  "Black 
Sunday."  I  was  assured  though 
that  if  I  came  to  the  field  on  Sat- 
urday, one  of  the  pilots  would  be 
available  for  an  interview. 

Saturday  found  me  ready  and 
waiting  when  the  pilot  in 
charge,  Joseph  G.  Hajcak  entered. 
Yie  sported  the  four  stripes  of  a 
Captain  military  style  on  shoul- 
der boards.  A  handsome  dynamic 
man,  he  is  personally  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  equipment 
and  men.  It  is  his  decision  wheth- 
er to  fly  or  not  when  the  weather 


becomes  uncooperative.  The 
mechanics  of  operations  from 
payroll  through  hiring  and  firing 
are  also  part  of  his  job.  He  admits 
to  a  50  hour  week  with  one  day 
off.  Actual  flying  only  accounts 
for  50  hours  a  month,  the  rest  of 
the  time  is  spent  on  paper  work. 
Although  he  is  ultimately  answer- 
able to  Akron,  he  is  generally  his 
own  boss  and  willing  to  admit 
he  likes  his  job.  He  began  his 
flying  career  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  served  as  a  lighter  than  air 
pilot  at  Lakehurst,  N.J.  After 
leaving  the  service  he  joined 
Goodyear,  and  first  served  with 
the  Columbia  in  the  west  coast 
area.  He  is  married  to  a  Florida 
girl  and  makes  his  home  in  Mir- 
amar. 

After  getting  the  background 
material  out  of  the  way,  I  moved 
on  to  his  personal  experiences 
in  the  blimp.  "Do  you  mean  have 
I  ever  had  a  close  call?"  Captain 
Hajcak  asked.  "This  is  basically  a 
very  safe  operation,"  he  contin- 
ued. "If  the  weather  looks  bad,  I 
just  don't  go.  No,  in  twelve  years 
I  haven't  even  had  an  exciting 
experience."  FHe  also  added  that 
anyone  could  take  a  blimp  off 
and  hold  it  in  the  air.  It  is  only 
the  landing  that  is  tricky.  Here 
in  Miami  they  have  the  smallest 
field,  only  71/2  acres.  This  is  the 
reason  the  Mayflower  is  also  the 
smallest  blimp  in  the  fleet. 

In  addition  to  his  other  qualifi- 
cations. Captain  Hajcak  is  an  in- 
structor. Although  some  of  the 
Goodyear  pilots  like  himself 
came  from  the  Naval  lighter 
than  air  unit,  today  new  hires 
usually  get  their  first  ride  in  a 
blimp  on  the  job.  Applicants  must 
hold  a  commercial  pilot's  license 
and  an  instrument  rating,  and 
most  have  completed  four  years 
of  college.  If  fortunate  enough  to 
be  selected  by  Goodyear,  he  then 
trains  for  400  hours  before  quali- 
fying for  duty.  After  flying  for 
1,000  hours  he  is  eligible  for  pro- 
motion from  Junior  to  Senior 
Pilot.  Although  Goodyear  supplies 
all  the  training,  pilots  must  still 
certify    with    the    F.A.A.    Captain 


Hajcak  and  other  Senior  pilots  in 
cooperation  with  the  F.A.A. 
spent  seven  months  devising  the 
questions  and  multiple  choice 
answers  which  make  up  the 
written  exam.  Once  a  year 
Hajcak  himself  goes  for  a  check 
ride  with  the  District  Chief  of 
the  F.A.A.  in  Opa  Locka. 

As  the  interview  drew  to  a 
close,  a  young  man  popped  his 
head  in  the  door  and  announced 
"Eight  minutes  to  landing  sir." 
Outside  the  window  a  bustle  of 
activity  broke.  Men  scurried  out 
and  lined  up  to  catch  the  twenty- 
two  foot  lines  that  trail  beneath 
the  ship.  Mayflower  gracefully 
dipped  to  earth  and  the  men  ran 
forward.  One  man  stationed 
out  front  of  the  rest,  known  as 
the  "butterfly  catcher"  held  a 
wind  sock  aloft  to  indicate  the 
exact  wind  direction  on  the 
ground.  A  thrill  of  the  old  barn- 
storming days  with  all  its  nos- 
talgia was  still  present.  No  paved 
runways  and  automated  tower 
operations  existed.  Instead,  a 
tight-knit  crew  of  men  were 
cooperatively  bringing  their 
pride  and  joy  in  for  a  safe  landing. 
The  future  of  the  blimp  may  be 
just  getting  off  the  ground.  Barry 
Goldwater  suggested  using  them 
for  transporting  oil  from  the  Alas- 
kan oil-fields  to  refineries  as  an 
alternate  to  the  controversial 
pipeline.  In  Fortune  Magazine, 
Tom  Alexander  visualizes  a  coast 
to  coast  system  of  freighter 
sized  blimps  which  could  operate 
at  2(t  a  ton  less  than  trucks.  The 
idea  of  a  gigantic  nuclear-pow- 
ered 400  passenger  trans-atlantic 
blimp  has  been  conceived  which 
could  utilize  a  shuttle  from  the 
ground  for  loading  and  unloading. 
The  Mother  ship  would  remain 
aloft  except  for  occasional  land- 
ings for  recharging.  The  added 
comfort  and  savings  in  fuel  and 
maintenance  these  blimps 
could  offer  would  easily  offset 
the  loss  of  speed  now  delivered 
by  the  big  jets.  I  have  already 
drafted  a  letter  requesting  a  ride 
on  one  of  these  Super-Blimps,  but 
I  can't  seem  to  find  an  address. 
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Moke  Your  Own 
Jewelry. 
Wire  Nor? 


Photos  by  John  Dec 


By  Bunny  Dec 


JGWGLRY- MAKING 


Making  your  own  jewelry  out  of  wire  can  be  easy, 
inexpensive  and  fun.  With  simple  equipment  and 
inexpensive  material  from  any  hardware  store, 
craft  shop  or  around  the  house,  a  hobbyist  can  embark 
on  his  own  "MADE-IT-MYSELF"  project. 

Wire  jewelry  can  range  in  design  from  the  finely- 
wrought  and  delicate  to  the  large  and  heavy,  both 
popular  today.  The  modern  trend  toward  wearing 
primitive-type  ornaments  allows  almost  anyone, 
skilled  craftsman  or  not,  to  construct  his  own  of  silver 
or  copper  wire. 

Once  the  basic  steps  are  learned,  even  a  lack  of 
imagination  need  not  impede  the  amateur  artisan. 
Books  on  American  Indian,  African,  Nordic,  Egyptian 
and  other  primitive  cultures  will  provide  designs 
that  can  easily  be  copied.  Some  eye-catching  exam- 
ples of  heavy-gauge  copper  or  silver  wire  necklaces 
and  bracelets  are  replicas  of  ancient  amulets.  These 
include  the  many  forms  of  the  cross,  the  Egyptian 
ankh,andtheOld  Norse  Aegishjaimur. 

Nearly  everyone  enjoys  owning  a  piece  of  jewel- 
ry that  is  unique.  A  "One-of-a-Kind"  status-symbol. 
With  practice,  the  home-hobbyist  may  progress 
from  wire-jewelry  of  the  simplest  pattern  to  the 
most  intricate  designs. 


MATERIALS:  Any  gauge  copper,  silver,  or  tinned  cop- 
per wire  —  depending  on  project. 
Wire  cutters,  needle-nosed  and  diagonal  pliers. 
Hammer,  rasp,  pencil  and  protractor. 
Piece  of  plywood  for  template,  approximately  1'  x  2'. 
Various  sizes  empty  thread  spools.  1"x3"nails. 
250  watt  soldering  iron  or  torch  and  resin  core  solder. 


PROCEDURE: 

Work  out  design  on  paper,  or  trace  directly  onto 
the  wood.  Cut  the  wire  in  approximate  lengths, 
according  to  the  design.  Pound  the  nails  into  the  wood 
and  bend  the  wire  around  them.  Form  at  circular 
shapes,  bend  the  wire  around  the  spools. 

Position  the  wire  on  the  design  and  solder  the 
joints,  one  at  a  time,  being  careful  to  hold  each  joint 
rigid  until  solder  cools.  With  pliers,  construct  a  small 
loop  and  solder  at  a  right  angle  to  the  top. 

When  done,  remove  the  object  from  the  template, 
file  off  the  excess  solder  and  the  sharp  edges.  Con- 
struct a  neck-loop  for  an  amulet,  or  make  a  chain  of 
wire  links.  Clean  the  finished  product  in  hot  soapy 
water  and  polish  carefully.  Wear  it  with  pride  —  and 
enjoy  the  compliments! 
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IN  THE 


Well,  by  the  time  this  article  reaches 
you  readers  the  election  will  be  history, 
and  to  be  honest  about  it,  1  for  one,  can 
hardly  wait.  ^Elections  seem  to  bring  out 
the  worst  in  people,  and  not  just  in  the 
candidates.  The  reporters  seem  to  des- 
perately dig  and  claw  for  anythmg  that 
even  remotely  resembles  a  story.  Then 
this  news  breakthrough  from  the  cam- 
paigns is  funneled  to  news  stations  across 
the  land  and  into  our  eager  ears.  Then 
there  are  the  voters  themselves,  or  the 
lack  of  them,  trying,  unfortunately,  to 
not  become  involved  in  learning  the  is- 
sues, let  alone  figuring  out  where  the 
candidates  stand!  As  each  election  year 
passes,  the  confusion  grows  worse,  times 
become  stranger,  and  people  become  in- 
creasingly lost  in  the  ozone.  They  are 
simply  content  to  pretend  that  our  govern- 
ment and  the  runaway  free  enterprise 
system  doesn't  even  exist.  I'll  tell  you, 
I'm  not  sure  a  99%  voter  turnout  would 
cure  anything.  Let  me  explain. 

During  the  primaries,  I  voted  for  the  first 
time.  My  chest  swelled  with  pride  as  I 
marched  into  my  neighborhood  voting 
station.  I  was  sincerely  eager  to  fill  my 
responsibility  as  a  citizen.  I  would 
promptly  vote  all  the  miserable  incompe- 
tents out  and  take  the  great  leap  of  faith 


AFTERMATH  OF 
AN  ELECTION 


YEAR 


Vincent  Verdi 


that  1  was  not  voting  more  incompetents 
in.  As  1  leafed  through  the  ballot,  I  had  a 
shocking  realization.  I  barely  knew  some 
of  the  candidates  on  the  ballot.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  I  had  to  go  through  the  ballot 
three  times  to  remember  who  to  vote  for. 
As  far  as  the  rest  of  the  story  goes,  I  voted 
against  who  1  didn't  like,  not  really  sure 
of  who  I  was  voting  for.  I  also  voted  for 
candidates  I  felt  were  fairly  progressive 
from  their  newspaper  or  television  cam- 
paigns. All  the  rest  were  determined  by  a 
flip  of  a  coin! 

As  a  result  of  this  1  learned  an  important 
lesson.  Voting  properly  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
seems.  There  is  much  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent all  levels  of  government  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  bumbling  idiots  and 
babbling  fools.  The  problem  is  —  how  do 
we  get  people  interested  again?  Accord- 
ing to  past  surveys,  less  than  50%  of  all 
eligible  voters  in  this  country  exercise  this 
privilege.  I  venture  to  say  that  less  than 
10%  are  completely  sure  of  every  person 
or  amendment  tney  say  yes  or  no  to. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  complete!; 
the  voters'  fault.  The  confusion  caused  bj 
the  news  media  digging  up  a  scandal  hen 
and  there,  recording  ethnic  blunders  anc 
racial  slurs  made  by  the  candidates'  associ 
ates,  a  little  slush  here,  a  little  campaigi 
rontribution  there,  it  makes  one  wonde 
if  any  sanity  exists  at  all!  If  we  don't  tak 
an  interest,  no  one  will.  Staying  horn 
on  election  day  isn't  going  to  make  thing 
better.  Politics  is  not  a  normal  busines 
and  a  certain  amount  of  craziness  is  to  b 
expected.  Things  candidates  say  at  time 
have  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  t( 
say  the  least. 

It  may  help  to  know  what  a  persoi 
goes  through  when  he  or  she  is  running  fo 
the  office  of  President.  After  a  forma 
announcement,  they  spend  anywhen 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  a  day  cam 
paigning.  They  talk  to  anyone  who  wil 
listen,  shake  one  million  hands,  mak( 
ohe  million  promises  and  beg  for  the  hel[ 
and /or  support  from  the  many  influentia 
people  across  the  country.  This  support 
hard  won.  Still  they  have  to  go  on.  Candi 
dates  resort  to  saying  things  like 
"We  don't  need  the  unions  to  get  elected 
I'm  supported  by  the  people,"  or  some 
thing  similar.  Then  as  convention  timt 
comes  rolling  around,  the  candidates  fine 
that  the  "bosses"  get  the  last  laugh,  a: 
always,  and  they're  forced  to  eat  a  few  of 
those  words,  and  like  it  too! 

So,  in  case  you  hadn't  realized,  politics 
is  a  pretty  ruthless  business.  When  James 
Carter  goes  down  in  the  history  books,  he 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  meanest  and/or 
the  slickest  we've  had  for  quite  a  while, 
as  far  as  campaigning  goes.  About  his 
"fuzziness  on  the  issues,"  the  PLAYBOY 
interview,  his  stand  on  abortion,  and 
countless  other  pulp  ground  out  by  the 
news  media  day  after  day,  —  I  don't  give  a 
damn  about  that.  Anyone  who  followed 
Carter  on  TV  knows  his  stands  are  no 
more  fuzzy  than  anybody  elses.  The  only 
things  I  worry  about  are,  how  is  he  going  to 
spend  my  money,  should  !  take  a  chance 
that  he  can  do  a  better  job  than  Ford,  what 
about  foreign  policy,  creating  jobs,  curbing 
inflation,  is  it  possible  to  do  anything  at 
all?  You  know,  all  those  "meaningless' 
issues  everyone  talks  about.  We  criticized 
Ford  and  Carter  for  hitting  below  the  belt, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  is  how  we 
based  our  judgement  of  the  two  candi- 
dates. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  element  re- 
sponsible for  this  thing  we  call  voter 
apathy.  It  is  the  news  media.  While  I've 
been  attending  college  to  become  a  jour- 
nalist, I've  become  extremely  critical  of 
my  forefathers  in  the  profession.  The  role 
they  play  in  elections  seems  at  times 
much  more  important  than  people  realize. 


/henever  any  candidate  speaks  to  the 
ress,  especially  on  TV,  he  or  she  is 
terally  sticking  their  neck  out.  Anything 
ley  spew  into  the  microphone  may,  at 
ny  time,  become  news.  Unfortunately 
ecause  of  this,  many  people  resort  to 
lying  nothing  in  as  many  words  as 
ossible.  The  thing  is,  reporters  know  the 
andidates'  personality  and  at  times  will 
reate  the  best  stories.  Reporters  also 
crutinize  the  people  associated  with  the 
andidates.  What  is  worse  is  that  this  is 
nportant  to  the  voters.  Probably  70%  of  all 
i'ho  vote  pick  a  Presidential,  candidate 
lecause  of  party  associations.  Perhaps  the 
ither  candidate  was  recorded  making 
ome  personal  or  nonpolitical  remark  that 
ras  offensive.  Perhaps  they  simply  didn't 
ike  the  candidate  for  a  reason  they 
wouldn't  specify.  Do  I  think  that  the  news 
hey  watch  or  read  and  the  amount  of  it 
nfluenced  them  in  any  way?  That  my 
riends,    is    an    extremely    difficult    ques- 


tion to  answer.  There  is  no  absolute 
answer.  The  news  could  stand  some  im- 
provement in  separating  fact  from  fic- 
tion, and  familiarizing  us  with  the  issues. 
Thank  God  at  least  some  TV  stations  have 
taken  steps  in  this  direction.  There  can  be 
only  two  major  reasons  for  voter  apathy; 
either  people  are  tired  of  candidates  speak- 
ing many  words  and  saying  nothing  be- 
cause of  fear  of  the  press,  or  the  voters  sim- 
ply can't  or  won't  understand  the  political 
aspects  of  their  own  country.  Whatever, 
the  news  media  could  approach  the  prob- 
lem a  little  more  basically.  We  need  more 
education  about  making  this  country  work 
better.  I  was  shocked  to  walk  in  my  po- 
litical science  class  the  first  day  and  find 
the  number  of  college  students  who  didn't 
know  the  difference  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, let  alone  the  different  forms  of 
legislation  that  are  passed  every  day.  A  per- 


sons' vote  doesn't  mean  anything  unless 
they  know  what  or  whom  they  are  voting 
for. 

So  is  there  an  answer  to  this  mess  we 
still  call  a  democracy?  It's  hard  to  say,  but 
we've  got  to  start  somewhere.  I  don't  know 
where  the  beginning  is  exactly,  but  "get- 
ting involved"  and  being  informed  have 
got  to  be  up  there  someplace.  I'm  a  bit  sick 
and  tired  of  people  in  high  places  playing 
games  with  me.  I  don't  expect  politicians 
to  be  perfect,  but  I  won't  tolerate  stupidity. 
Forthoseof  you  that  think  not  voting  is  your 
privilege,  I  suppose  you've  got  me  on  a  tech- 
nicality there.  But  remember,  those  of  you 
who  either  stayed  home  on  election  day  or 
didn't  know  who  or  what  you  were  voting 
for  beware.  .  .  1984  isn't  far  away! 

Cheer  up.  We've  got  four  years  to  get  to 
know  our  government  better  before  the 
next  time,  and  1  don't  know  about  you, 
but  I'm  going  to  be  ready. 


Haven't  1  seen  you  around  campus,  your  Nikon  casually 
dangling  from  a  wide  woven  strap  slung  over  your  shoulder? 
Don't  tell  me.  Let  me  guess.  You're  "into"  photography.  You've 
probably  imagined  yourself  a  few  years  from  now,  socializing 
with  the  "beautiful  people"  as  you  jet  to  exotic  assignments  on 
an  unlimited  e.xpense  account.  Or,  perhaps,  yes  .  .  .  there  you 
are,  cameras  in  hand  as  the  president  descends  from  Air 
Force  One,  waves  to  the  crowd  and  greets  you  by  name.  The 
ne.\t  day  the  wire  services  run  the  photo  you  took  on  front  pages 
across  thecountry. 

Yes,  I  understand.  It  all  begins  innocently  enough.  The  first 
symptom  of  this  often  life-long  passion  is  known  as  "Snapshot 
Fever."  This  is  usually  contracted  by  coming  in  contact  with 
one  of  those  tunny  plastic  instamatic  boxes.  This  brings  about  a 
proliferation  of  small  black  and  white  and  color  prints  usually 
accompanied  by  pleasant  remarks  trom  friends  and  relatives. 
As  this  first  symptom  begins  'o  subside,  the  plastic  box  is  re- 
placed by  a  much  more  sophisticated  apparatus  commonly 
termed  the  35mm  single  lens  reflex  camera.  You  are  now  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  "Equipment  Mania,"  for  which  there 
is  no  known  cure.  Your  future  existence  will  be  spent  hanging 


around  camera  stores,  peeking  between  the  covers  of  photo 
magazines  and  uncontrollably  asking  people,  "What  kind  of 
camera  do  you  use?" 

The  affliction  described  above  seems  to  be  especially  wide- 
spread among  college  students,  many  of  whom  begin  to  con- 
sider photography  as  a  career.  After  taking  a  photo  course  or 
working  on  campus  publications,  the  next  step  may  be  a  job 
with  a  city  newspaper.  Opportunities  in  the  already  over- 
crowded journalism  profession  are  few  and  competition  i; 
fierce.  The  aspiring  photographer  should  have  an  idea  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  pressures  he  or  she  may  encounter.  1  hope  to 
give  some  insight  by  detailing  a  typical  day  for  photographei 
Bob  East  111  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Sews. 

East  has  logged  three  years  experience  with  the  Sews  anc 
two  previous  years  with  another  paper,  which  is  a  Ft.  Lauderdak 
News  prerequisite.  He  shares  his  staff  position  with  ten  othei 
photographers  who  all  work  a  five  day,  40  hour  week  and  rotate 
shift  hours  and  weekends.  While  on  the  job,  they  stay  in  con 
stant  radio  contact  with  the  office.  This  is  necessary  in  par 
because  a  generous  portion  of  their  day  is  spent  battling  traffic 
enroute  to  and  from  assignments. 

Photographer  East's  shift  begins  at  7:30  a.m.  His  first  task  is 
to  cover  an  early  breakfast  meeting  at  the  Governor's  Clut 
Hotel. 

Routine  assignments  such  as  this  make  up  75%  of  newspapei 
work.  Photographers  are  .seldom  sent  to  cover  out  of  town  stories 
Most  photo  essays  in  color  or  black  and  white  are  the  photog- 
rapher's idea  which  he  will  work  on  independently  am 
then  suhtnit  to  the  newspaper.  To  slay  one  step  ahead,  a  pho 
tographer  must  not  only  he  able  to  give  tired,  routine  stories  c 
new  twist,  hut  must  he  imaginative  and  aware  enough  tc 
create  his  or  her  own  assignment. 

Returning  to  the  office  at  8:45,  East  picks  up  a  photo  order  foi 
the  opening  of  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  railroad  bridge  whicl 
has  been  out  of  service  and  blocking  boat  traffic.  The  photo  i; 
needed  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  printed  in  the  days'  paper. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  request.  .4  newspaper  photographer  mus 
he  able  to  work  with  short  deadlines.  On  the  average  you  ma) 
have  anywhere  from  one  to  three  days  to  complete  an  assign 
merit,  or  a  few  months  for  color  stories.  This  may  sound  de 
ceptively  easy  to  the  novice  visual  reporter.  In  reality  vou  mus 
exert  cool  concentration  in  unfamiliar  surroundings  with  un 
familiar  people,   to  compose,  focus,   and  shoot  at  a  moment. 
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Text  and  photos  by  Denise  Barteli 


notice  and  capture  the  complete  story.  Even  if  vou  have  some 
idea  of  the  shots  you  or  an  editor  want,  the  real  situation  mar 
require  another  tack. 

9:00  a.m..  East  found  this  to  be  true,  after  pulling  off  1-95  onto 
an  access  road.  A  small  canal  blocked  the  way  to  the  railroad 
bridge.  East  informs  the  desk  he  will  try  another  location.  Ar- 
riving on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  East  finds  this  spot  will 
lot  yield  ideal  results  either.  Meanwhile,  East  has  missed  a 
»ood  shot  of  a  train  entering  the  bridge.  Finally,  back  across  the 
river  and  around  to  the  west  of  the  bridge.  East  finds  a  dirt  road 
leading  to  the  tracks.  Before  shooting.  East  will  question  the 
bridge  tender  and  workers  to  pick  up  any  information  that  may 
De  helpful. 

.Ahhough  the  photographer  is  not  a  writer,  he  or  she  is  required  to 
tag  photos  with  data  that  can  be  used  in  the  story  or  captions. 
The  aspiring  photojournahst  hoping  to  compete  in  today's  job 
•7iarkel  would  be  wise  to  learn  the  basics  of  reporting. 

10:00  a.m.,  assignment  completed.  East  returns  to  the  News 
to  develop  and  tag  his  film.  In  addition  to  their  own  com- 
munication the  photography  desk  monitors  police  calls.  Before 
East  can  process  his  film  an  alert  for  a  car  in  a  canal  is  broadcast, 
rhe  supervisor  wants  it  covered  so  East  is  off  again.  Arriving 
It  the  scene.  East  finds  a  crowd  of  onlookers  and  police  with  an 
:mpty  car,  wheels  up,  in  the  canal.  East  radios  back  to  the  desk 
where  it  is  decided  -    no  pictures,  no  story. 

This  is  part  of  the  risk  involved  in  chasing  police  calls.  A  pho- 
'ographer  never  knows  if  he  or  she  will  find  a  good  story.  You 
mav  have  from  zero  to  seven  assignments  in  a  day.  depending 
on  who  is  in  the  office  when  an  order  comes  in,  or  who  is  near- 
est to  the  story  location.  Many  great  photos  are  the  result  of  an 
alert  photographer  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  tune,  to  capture 
what  some  might  call  a  "lucky  shot".' 


Photographer  East,  inforegruund,  gets  ihe  facts  from  his  small  subject,  as  the  boy's  father  looks  on. 


11:00  a.m.,  with  no  urgent  stories  to  cover,  East  decides  this 
would  be  a  good  time  to  shoot  the  "Pet  of  the  Week"  assign- 
.nent.  Upon  entering  the  Humane  Society  reception  room. 
East  notices  a  small  boy  waiting  for  his  father  with  a  kitten  in 
his  arms.  East  sees  a  picture  possibility.  Photographers  refer  to 
it  as  a  "pick-up"  shot,  which  may  be  used  as  a  feature  photo  or 
filler.  East  asks  the  father's  permission  before  taking  several 
shots  of  his  small  subjects. 

12:30,  East's  last  assignment  for  the  day  is  to  record  the  new 
construcnpn  on  Dania  Beach,  preferably  with  workers  in- 
cluded in  the  pictures.  Editors  are  more  likely  to  use  a  photo 
with  people  in  it  especially  if  the  people  are  "doing  somethmg." 
After  getting  all  possible  angles.  East  uses  the  opportunity  of  be- 
ing at  the  beach  to  shoot  some  seascapes.  On  the  way  back  to 
the  News  building  he  will  also  cruise  Port  Everglades  in  case 
there  is  any  activity  worthy  of  a  photo  feature.  The  rest  of 
East's  day  until  3:30  p.m.  will  be  spent  at  the  office  tagging 
photos,  developing  or  printing  and  checking  on  the  next  day's 
assignments. 

Perhaps  not  as  exciting  or  glamorous  as  you  had  imagined  a 
photographer's  day  to  be?  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  ad- 
vantages involved  —  like  the  power  of  driving  a  car  marked 
"TTie  Ft.  Lauderdale  News,"  which  will  ensure  entry  to  most 
any  place.  Then  there  is  the  opportunity  to  meet  many  differ- 
ent people,  witness  all  kinds  of  situations,  express  yourself 
through  photography,  and  enjoy  the  spontaneous  unpredicta- 
bility of  chasing  a  police  call.  Well,  what  do  you  say?  Still  want 
to  be  a  photographer? 


All      NEIVS     photographers  are   equipped   wiih   a    well 
slocked  irunk. 


Bob  East,  in 


PROFESSIONAL  ADVICE 

EQUIPMENT 

The  35mm  camera  is  the  most  frequently  used  by  newspaper 
photographers.  The  Nikon  brand  is  considered  the  most  reliable 
standard.  A  good  outfit  to  start  with  is  a  35mm  camera  with 
normal,  wide  angle  and  moderate  telephoto  lenses,  and  a 
mid-size  flash.  Start  small  and  build  your  equipment  stock  as  you 
need  it. 

TRAINING 

The  best  way  to  learn  is  by  doing.  Shoot  a  lot  of  black  and 
white  film.  Newspaper  photogs  mostly  use  Kodak  Tri-X,  400 
ASA  (film  speed).  Read  anything  and  everything  on  photogra- 
phy, the  Life  series  of  books,  photo  magazines  etc.  If  possible, 
take  a  course  to  learn  the  mechanics  of  developing  and  printing 
film.  A  degree  WILL  HELP  you  on  the  pay  scale!  It  would  also 
be  wise  to  have  a  little  knowledge  of  reporting  and  writing. 
Also  try  to  work  on  school  publications,  community  bulletins  or 
anywhere  to  get  as  much  experience  as  you  can. 

After  you  have  mastered  the  technical  side  of  photography 
and  you  think  you  are  alert,  aware,  creative,  competitive, 
determined,  imaginative,  semi-aggressive,  know  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good  story  and  can  still  remain  critical  of  yourself, 
you  just  might  have  what  it  takes  to  be  a  photographer! 


Bunny  Dec 
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ood  grief,  Linda,  you  look  awful.  What 
happened  to  you?" 

"Hey  there,  Fatso.  Gettin'  a  little  chunky 
there  aren't  you?" 

"That  color  looks  so  nice  on  you.  You 
should  wear  it  more  often." 

Poor  Linda  runs  to  the  mirror  and 
searches  for  the  damage  inflicted  by  some- 
one's thoughtless  statement.  Fatso  will 
probably  seek  some  more  food  to  assuage 
his  hurt  feelings.  And  the  recipient  of 
the  compliment  about  wearing  the  right 
color  will  walk  on  cloud  nine  all  day,  feel- 
ing pretty  and  happy. 

All  these  people  responded  to  verbal 
stimuli  that  activated  a  mental  reaction, 
by  the  process  of  suggestion.  Suggestions, 
both  positive  and  negative  are  part  of 
everyday  life.  Compliments,  insults,  ad- 
vertising and  prayers  all  are  a  form  of 
influencing  the    inner   parts   of  the   mind. 
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The  trick  is  to  accept  the  good  ideas  and 
reject  the  bad  ones.  Accenting  the  posi- 
tive mental  images  was  best  taught  by 
the  French  psychologist,  Emile  Coue,  who 
taught  the  power  of  positive  thinking  in 
the  early  1920s.  His  statement  "Every 
day,  in  every  way,  I'm  getting  better  and 
better"  is  well-known  in  the  mental 
health  fields. 

Norman  Vincent  Peale  taught  the 
same  ideas  in  his  "Power  of  Positive 
Thinking."  Dr.  Maxwell  Maltz  taught  it 
in  his  book  and  his  classes  on  Psychocy- 
bernetics.  All  these  men  were  positive 
thinkers.  All  were  successful,  although 
Emile  Coue  suffered  ridicule  in  his  day, 
his  ideas  are  now  well-thought  of.  Even  a 
popular  hair  dye  company  cashed  in  on 
the  positive  attitude  on  aging  with  its 
"You're  not  getting  older,  you're  getting 
better"  slogan. 


The  mind  has  often  been  compared  to 
an  ice-berg;  the  conscious  part  being  the 
tip  above  the  water  and  the  unconscious 
part  being  all  the  rest  that  is  submerged. 
The  subconscious  makes  up  most  of  our 
mental  processes. 

It  is  possible  to  affect  the  subconscious, 
labeled  the  ID  by  Sigmund  Freud,  for  it  has 
many  remarkable  abilities.  Activating 
the  autonomic  nervous  system  causes  a 
mental  reaction  which  results  in  a  physio- 
logical condition.  The  mental  reaction 
may  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  to  the 
individual.  Modern  medicine  acknowl- 
edges that  more  than  85%  of  illnesses  are 
functional,  that  is  caused  by  the  mind, 
often  unknown  to  the  sufferer. 

More  headaches  are  caused  by  tension 
than  any  other  cause.  Millions  gulp  ant- 
acid pills  for  gastric  distress.  Millions 
more  take  'nerve'  pills,  to  get  to  sleep,  fad 


diets  to  lose  excess  weight  and  join 
smoking  clinics  to  stop  the  habit.  Nervous 
tics,  neuroses  and  psychoses  run  rampant 
in  our  society.  Sexual  problems  are  on 
everybody's  mind. 

All  of  these  problems  can  be  helped  or 
eliminated  entirely  by  changing  the 
thinking  processes.  Mastering  difficult 
subjects  in  school  can  be  made  much 
easier.  How  does  one  accomplish  these 
miracles?  Easy.  All  it  takes  is  knowledge 
of  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it  and  practice. 

There  are  many  ways  to  rebuild  the 
mind.  Formerly,  there  was  prayer  which 
supplanted  fear  with  hope  and  hope  with 
faith  that  a  result  would  be  achieved. 
Prayer  still  exists  for  those  who  seek  it. 
Beyond  prayer  stand  the  methods  of 
trancendental  meditation,  called  TM, 
Mind  Control,  Psychocybernetics  and 
Hypnotism.  All  of  these  are  being  taught 
in  universities.  All  take  training  and 
discipline.  All  take  WILL.  There  are  no 
panaceas  for  an  inferiority  complex. 
There  are  ways  to  treat  and  remove 
them  however,  ways  that  can  be 
worked  out  by  the  individual,  for  himself. 

By  taking  time  each  day  to  thoroughly 
explore  one's  own  mind,  by  whatever 
manner  chosen,  and  rearranging  thought 
patterns,  healthier  life  may  be  obtained 
on  both  the  mental  and  the  physical  level. 

Many  adults  and  even  children  have 
left-over  neuroses  or  worse,  caused  by 
negative  programming  during  the  forma- 
tive years.  Unintentional  criticism  like, 
"Oh  I  see  you  got  a  B.  Well,  that's  nice, 
but  you  could  have  gotten  an  A."  or  "I 
guess  you'll  be  fat  by  the  time  you're 
twenty,  since  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
is."  Detrimental  programming  like  this 
can  be  weeded  out  like  so  much  crab  grass 
and  thrown  away.  One  important  aspect 
of    psychoanalysis    is    eliminating    mental 


garbage  and  replacing  it  with  positive 
ideas. 

The  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  re- 
program  one's  mind  is  probably  self- 
hypnosis.  "I  can't  be  hypnotized,"  you  say? 
How  many  times  have  you  driven  some- 
where and  not  remembered  the  drive? 
How  many  evenings  have  you  spent 
thoroughly  engrossed  in  a  thrilling  TV 
movie  or  read  an  exciting  book''  How  of- 
ten have  you  succumbed  to  the  ryhthmic 
beat  of  a  primitive  song''  All  of  these  are 
examples  of  trance-states.  Everyone  can 
be  hypnotized  because  everyone  is  sug- 
gestible. "All  hypnosis  is  self-hypnosis" 
states  Karl  Seger,  teacher  of  Scientific 
Hypnosis  and  Self-hypnosis  at  Broward 
Community  College's  North  Campus. 

The  stereotyped  stage  hypnotist  causing 
members  of  the  audience  to  crow  and 
make  fools  of  themselves  is  an  image  the 
Association  to  Advance  Ethical  Hypnosis 


and  the  International  Society  For  Pro- 
fessional Hypnosis  would  like  to  lose.  The 
crowing  people  and  shoe-removers  do  so 
because  they  wish  to  do  so.  They  have  self- 
hypnotised  themselves  into  a  suggestible 
working  state  and  if  they  were  asked  to 
do  something  constructive,  could  do  that 
too.  They  never  needed  the  stage  per- 
former. They  could  do  it  alone.  Anyone 
can  Anyone  who  has  the  will  to  better 
himself,  to  gain  good  health  to  gain 
security  and  to  be  happier,  can  do  it. 

There  are  certain  laws  governing  sug- 
gestion that  one  should  know.  Hetero- 
suggestion  (that  given  by  another)  is  more 
potent  than  auto-suggestion  (done  by  the 
person  to  himselO-  Erroneous  ideas  that 
suggestibility  means  gullibility  frighten 
many  people  away. 

Positive  suggestions  work  better  than 
negative  ones.  "I  will  feel  better  tomor- 
row" works  better  than  "I  won't  be  sick," 


which    is   a    negative    suggestion.    Permi 
sive   suggestions   work    better    than    com 
manding   ones,   unless   the   person   has   ; 
need   to   be   dominated.    "I    can"    is    per 
missive.  "I  will"  is  a  command. 

Repetition  is  one  of  the  main  rules  fo 
success.  Repetition  is  cummulative.  Tims 
must  be  allowed  for  an  idea  to  be  accept 
ed  in  the  subconscious  and  carried  out.  Tc 
say  "I  am  not  sick"  while  vomiting  i 
contrary  to  common  sense.  "I  will  be  bet 
ter  in  five  minutes"  programs  the  mine 
and  body  to  feel  better  in  five  minutes 
thus  giving  time  for  the  idea  to  be  carried 
out. 

Establishing  a  motive  for  acceptance  of 
any  suggestions  by  adding  some  emotion 
to  it  will  make  it  more  effective.  Ofien 
the  pure  desire  for  success  will  work.  Get- 
ting the  best  grade.  Losing  all  that  extra 
weight.  Being  more  attractive.  Feel 
better. 

The  subconscious  mind  should  never  be 
burdened  by  too  many  suggestions  at 
once.  Conflicting  statements  should  also 
be  avoided,  as  this  will  lead  to  confusion 
and  the  effect  will  become  diffused. 

There.  That  should  start  everyone  on 
the  path  to  self-betterment.  Remember 
to  get  rid  of  negativism,  forget  that  "I 
can't"  and  replace  it  with  "I  can." 
Leslie  Le  Cron  in  his  book  SELF  HYPNO 
TISM,  THE  TECHNIQUE  AND  ITS 
USE  IN  DAILY  LIVING  -  Signet  books, 
states  "1  can't  really  means  I  don't  want 
to.  There  is  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  and 
helplessness.  Expectation  of  the  worst  is 
quite  likely  to  bring  trouble,  for  it  is  a  form 
ot  negative  suggestion  and  the  subconsci- 
ous may  then  cause  behavior  which  will 
bring  trouble."  So  get  busy  and  reprogram 
for  a  better  life. 


^  iHibs^ummer 
iSigljt'sf   Bream' 


A  scene  from  the  performance;  the  result  of  weeks  of  hard  work  and  rehearsals. 


Who  are  these  strange  people  with  the  wild  make-up?  Why 
they're  denizens  of  the  most  expensive  and  elaborate  set  ever 
fabricated  on  BCC's  campus.  They  are  all  part  of  William  Shake- 
speare's most  magical  of  plays,  "AMidsummerNight'sDream.  ' 
The  play  is  a  moonlit  tale  of  magic,  fantasy  and  comedy  set  in  an 
enchanted  forest  close  to  Athens. 

All  is  not  well  for  the  king  and  queen  of  the  fairies  (played  by 
David  Vargo  and  Denise  D'Agostino),  who  are  engaged  in  a 
domestic  spat.  The  plot  is  complicated  when  two  couples  from 
Athens  stumble  into  the  forest.  Lysander,  (Chuck  Holmes)  and 
Hermia,(Lissa  Hoffman)  are  running  away  so  they  can  marry. 
Demetrius,  (Michael  Lawrence) follows,  chasing  after  Hermia 
whom  he  expects  to  marry  by  order  of  Hermla's  father.  Mean- 


while, Helena,  (Andrea  0'Connell)desperately  follows  Demetri- 
us whom  she  loves. 

If  this  seems  a  little  complex  and  confusing,  you  can  imagine 
what  happens  when  the  fairy  king's  servant.  Puck,  (Tony 
Santiago)  starts  using  an  aphro*6iac  that  makes  the  recipient 
fall  in  love  with  the  first  person  he  or  she  sees.  To  try  and  ex- 
plain would  be  disaster,  but  on  stage  it  makes  very  good  comedy. 

The  audience  found  Helena's  plight  particularly  amusing, 
sad  though  it  was.  She  had  the  misfortune  of  being  m  love  but 
unloved.  Being  a  courageous  person,  she  actively  and  agressively 
pursues  the  object  of  her  desires.  Demetrius.  One  cannot  help 
but  sympathize  with  Helena  while  laughing  at  her  hopeless 
attempts  to  inspire  Demetrius. 


While  all  this  is  going  on,  some  rustic  workmen  in  another 
part  of  the  forest  practice  a  play  they  will  perform  for  Theseus, 
(Bruce  Roistacher)  and  H  ippolyta,  (Dany  Katz)  on  the  occasion  nf 
their  wedding.  Bottom,  (Gary  Angiolilli)  and  his  friends  are  un- 
educated laborers  who  try  their  best  to  put  on  a  fine  per- 
formance of  "the  most  lamentable  comedy  and  cruelest  death 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisby."  Their  attempt  at  comic  theater  suc- 
ceeds because  of  their  ineptness.  The  play  within  a  play  is 
probably  the  funniest,  with  the  tragic  lovers,  the  courteous  lion, 
an  old  may  carrying  a  lantern  as  the  moon,  and  another  worker 
playing  the  wall.  It  is  all  so  ridiculous  one  has  to  laugh. 

Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  people  who  have  been  exposed  to 
Shakespeare  in  highschoolarecompletelyturnedoff  by  this 
remarkable  playwright.  All  they  can  remember  about  him  is 


the  impossibly  difficult  reading  assignments,  their  teacher's 
praise  of  Shakespeare's  genius  and  maybe  an  especially  hard 
test. 

When  you  see  a  play  of  Shakespeare's,  enjoy  it.  Don't  let  it 
worry  you  if  you  do  not  understand  every  word.  I  don't  think 
people  who  see  the  Rolling  Stones  worry  all  night  when  they 
miss  some  of  M  ick  dagger's  words.  Of  course  not.  They  are  re- 
acting emotionally  to  something  theyenioy  No  one  is  worry- 
ing about  a  pop  quiz  after  the  show. 

If  the  dialogue  of  a  play  throws  you  for  a  while,  don't  fret.  After 
all,  Shakespeare  is  almost  four  centuries  old,  full  of  words  no- 
body would  expect  you  to  understand.  If  you've  never  seen 
Shakespeare  on  stage,  by  all  means  check  it  out.  Shakespeare 
is  much  more  enjoyable  to  see  than  to  read  about. 


The  character  of  "Bottom,"  in  a  very  sad  state. 


The  crew  transfers  the  stage  into  a  fantasy  land. 
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CQACU 


"Oh  give  me  a  home  that's  ready  to 
roam  with  the  turn  of  an  ignition  key  — 

Like  a  turtle's  back,  a  mobile  shack,  a 
house  to  accompany  me!" 

"Oh  Mom,  that's  terrible!"  my  son,  Jeff 
yelled  at  me. 

"Well,"  1  countered,  "I'm  damned  if 
I'm  going  to  drive  to  Chicago  and  back 
with  you,  your  Dad  and  an  eighty-pound 
dog  in  a  Pinto!" 

That  triggered  our  decision  to  purchase 
a  mini-motor  home  big  enough  for  all  of 
us  .  .  .  and  the  dog.  Renting  a  self- 
contained  unit  would  have  cost  us  approx- 
imately $1,000.00  for  the  time  we  need- 
ed it.  We  figured  that  buying  it  would  be 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  and  by  the  year 
200 1 ,  we  would  have  it  paid  for. 

After  looking  through  as  many  RV's  as 
we  could  find,  we  settled  on  a  Leisure 
Times  eighteen  foot  Excalibur  model  on 
a  one-ton  Ford  truck  chassis.  They  were 
all  beautiful  and  it  was  a  hard  decision  to 
make.  1  solved  it  logically. 

"I  want  the  one  that's  green  inside." 

"That's  logical?"  my  husband  asked. 

"Of  course.  It's  bright  and  cheery  and 
won't  show  grass  stains." 

"Uh  huh.  What  about  dirt  and  sand?  I 
ignored  him.  H^e  compromised  and 
bought  the  one  /wanted. 

"Gets  twelve  miles  to  the  gallon,"  the 
salesman  bragged. 

"Plan  on  ten,"  my  husband  murmured. 
We  got  eight. 

Beside  the  beautiful  shades  of  green 
decor,  the  mini-motor  home  had  a  four 
burner  stove  and  self-cleaning  oven,  3- 
way  refrigerator,  demand  water  system, 
shower  and  water  heater,  a  stool  and 
holding  tank  and  sleeping  room  for  six. 

The  over-cab  loft  bed  was  a  natural  for 


our  teenage  son.  This  was  fine  with  me, 
for  not  even  'one  giant  leap  for  man- 
kind' could  have  got  my  arthritic  body  up 
there.  Consequently,  my  biggest  problem 
was  finding  some  kind  of  bedding  that 
looks  good  even  though  unmade.  A  boy's 
room  usually  looks  like  a  disaster  area  no 
matter  where  it  is.  A  green  and  white 
quilted  comforter  thrown  over  the  whole 
mess  made  it  acceptable. 

Another  problem  1  encountered  was 
making  the  sheets  to  fit.  Both  of  the  beds 
seemed  designed  for  people  ten  feet 
tall.  I  cut  a  12"  piece  out  of  the  width  of  a 
fitted  queen  size  sheet  and  added  it  to  the 
length.  I  made  top  sheets  from  fitted 
sheets  with  the  elastic  removed  from 
one  end  and  a  hem  put  in  its  place.  If  they 
are  still  too  short,  matching  or  contrast- 
ing material  may  be  added.  So  much  for 
bedding. 

Since  there  were  only  two  seats  in  the 
cab,  a  bean  bag  chair  made  a  handy  un- 
tippable  third  seat,  which  could  be  thrown 
into  the  front  at  night. 

Since  counter  space  was  minimal,  my 
husband  built  a  drop-leaf  counter  that  ex- 
tended into  the  door-space  while  we 
were  stopped,  and  hung  down  out  of  the 
way  while  driving.  We  hung  soft  plastic 
shelves  on  the  walls  for  maps,  books  and 
a  goose-neck  mirror.  A  wicker  basket  over 
the  sink  held  paper  napkins.  We  found  one 
problem  to  be  the  glass  mirror  doors  of  the 
medicine  cabinet.  They  kept  opening. 
Jars,  bottles  and  spray  cans  tumbled  out. 
Jeffs  can  of  Brut  deodorant  fell  out,  land- 
ing on  its  spray  top.  For  twenty  miles,  we 
had  the  best  smelling  camper  in  the 
whole  state  of  Tennessee. 

The  self-cleaning  oven  remained  clean 
as  1  used  it  to  store  bread. 


"I'm  terrified  of  gas  appliances,"  I  told 

the  salesman. 

"Well,"  he  said,  scratching  his  head. 
"They  don't  make  extension  cords  to 
reach  from  here  to  Chicago,  you  know." 

1  bought  stove-top  baking  pans  and  lit  the 
burners  with  a  Bic  lighter.  Someday,  I 
may  get  brave  enough  to  use  that  oven,  but 
until  then,  a  double  burner  griddle,  Bel- 
gian waffie  maker  and  stove-top  corn 
bread  pans  will  suffice.  I  found  out  that 
with  a  little  imagination,  anything  that 
needed  baking  could  be  cooked  on  top  of 
the  stove. 

Camping  in  an  RV  is  fun,  stimulating 
and  wildly  funny.  That  is  what  this  story 
is  all  about. 

FIRST  DAY 

Our  destination  for  the  first  night  was 
somewhere  in  northern  Florida.  We  had 
named  our  mini-motor  home  ROACH 
COACH.  It  was  a  logical  choice,  since 
Florida  homes  all  have  roaches.  We  call 
them  Palmetto  bugs,  but  they  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  roach  family.  Nobody  is  im- 
mune, stationary  or  mobile  home,  they 
are  there.  When  we  found  the  remnants 
of  a  half  eaten  cracker,  cellophane  and  all, 
on  the  dash,  that  settled  it.  Roach  Coach 
should  have  been  launched  with  a  bottle 
of  Raid  across  the  bumper. 

I  had  given  Jeff  black  four  inch  letters  to 
write  Roach  Coach  on  the  back.  When  all 
the  passing  motorists  looked  back,  laugh- 
ing uproariously,  I  had  a  hunch  he  had 
written  something  else.  At  our  first  stop, 
I  found  out.  He  had.  I  removed  it.  Some- 
times mother's  sense  of  humor  can  be 
stretched  too  far. 

A  while  later,  we  heard  a  banging  like 
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something  loose  underneath. 

"Oh  no!  Now  what?"  John  moaned. 
We  stopped  to  investigate.  Nothing  was 
wrong,  yet  when  we  started  again,  there 
was  that  noise.  After  takmg  everything 
apart  inside,  we  found  the  source.  Jeff 
had  stowed  his  30  lb.  barbells  in  back  under 
the  seat  and  they  were  rolhng  back  and 
forth  with  each  turn. 


SECOND  DAY 

Our  first  rainstorm.  We  found  out 
where  Roach  Coach  leaked.  Everywhere. 
Front,  back,  sides  and  top.  Water  poured 
in  so  fast,  I  thought  we'd  need  a  bilge 
pump.  Most  of  the  day  was  spent  stuffing 
towels  around  windows  and  emptying 
the  bucket  under  the  air  conditioner.  At 
least  our  dog,  Nuby,  had  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  drinking  water.  I  was  glad  I  had 
bought  all  those  drip-dry,  rubber  coated 
hangers  for  the  closet.  In  case  it  leaked 
too. 

As  if  the  rain  wasn't  trouble  enough,  1 
forgot  to  take  the  coffee  pot  off  the  stove, 
but  then  fresh  coffee  smells  good,  even 
when  you're  standing  in  it. 

We  had  stopped  for  the  night  in  Gaines- 
ville. At  a  rest  stop,  John  had  looked 
through  all  the  phone  books  and  each 
one's  pages  of  camping  areas  had  been 
methodically  removed  with  a  razor.  We 
had  stopped  at  several  motels,  asking  di- 
rections to  camping  areas  and  found  all 
the  clerks  divinely  ignorant  about  them. 
Apparently  motels  had  been  suffering 
from  the  popularity  of  recreational  ve- 
hicles. We  assumed  we  knew  who  had 
vandalized  the  phone  books.  Finally  stop- 
ping at  a  Holiday  Inn  for  the  night,  we 
found  eight  other  RVs  outside  in  the 
morning.  We  had  learned  a  valuable  les- 
son. Get  a  campground  guide. 


THIRD  DAY 

Beautiful  rolling  hills  are  great  to  look 
at  but  it's  pure  hell  to  try  to  glue  on  false 
eyelashes  at  55  MPH.  I  refused  to  go 
without  mine,  and  they  often  ended  up 
on  my  cheek,  looking  like  lost  caterpillars. 

I  counted  the  vehicles  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  about  one  in  ten  was 
an  RV.  Either  a  motor  home  or  mini- 
motor  home  (the  majority),  live-in  vans 
or  car-trailer  combinations.  It  seemed 
like  everyone  was  on  the  move. 

Macon,  Georgia's  vertical  scenery  was 
a  joy  to  Florida  fiatlanders,  but  the  blue- 
gray  smog  smelled  like  a  passing  bus, 
passing  gas,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  out 
of  there  and  on  the  way  to  North  Carolina. 
US  129  to  Franklin  went  up,  down  and 
sideways.  My  dishes,  clothes  and  the  dog 
went  likewise.  Nuby  looked  like  she 
wished  we  had  left  the  'Beware  of  the 
Dog'  sign  off  the  door  and  had  left  her 
home.  'Smokys'  were  everywhere  and 
it  was  "$20  or  20  days."  On  a  road  that  re- 
sembled an  unravelled  sweater,  who 
could  go  over  the  speed  limit?  Over  the 
edge  was  more  likely.  After  looking 
straight  down  200  feet,  my  face  soon 
matched  our  green  interior  and  my  white 
knuckles  matched  the  paint  on  the  out- 
side. 


FOURTH  DAY 

Jeff  and  I  hiked  all  the  way  down  the 
mountain  in  the  morning,  picking  wild 
blackberries  on  the  way.  When  we  had 
picked  about  four  quarts,  I  washed  and 
sugared  them.  We  ate  as  many  as  we 
could  hold.  Beautiful,  wonderful,  ripe, 
sweet,  wild,  free  blackberries!  A  gift 
from  Mother  Nature.  I  stored  the  rest  in  a 
bowl  in  the  refrigerator. 

Later,  while  we  were  driving  on,  Jeff 
suddenly  yelled,  "Mom!  Something's 
leaking  out  of  the  refrigerator!"  I  looked 
back.  Blackberryjuice. 

"Oh  no!"  1  cried.  On  a  narrow  winding 
road,  John  couldn't  stop,  so  Jeff  and  I 
cleaned  blackberry  juice  out  of  the  gas 
heater,  from  the  walls,  out  of  the  green 
carpet  and  out  of  the  refrigerator.  Bright 
purple  juice  was  everywhere.  Damn 
blackberries!  I  learned  another  lesson. 
Don't  put  fruit  in  a  tippy  bowl  without  a 
cover. 

FIFTH  DAY 

When  we  arrived  in  southern  Michi- 
gan, the  natives  told  us  it  hadn't  rained  for 
four  months.  It  started  raining  the  day  we 
arrived.  It  rained  so  hard,  it  was  like 
driving  through  fresh  wet  cement.  We 
saw  a  sign  pointing  to  a  campground  about 


We  were  invited  to  camp  in  the 
parking  lot  of  a  charm. ng  l.ttle  re^ta^rant 
in  an  old  mill,  3,500'  high.  The  cool 
weather  and  river  rapids  outside  our 
window  made  the  hair-raising  ride 
worthwhile,  and  the  delicious  food  and 
wine  helped  erase  the  yellow  stripe  down 
mv  back. 


4  milesdown  a  dirt  road 

Look  at  the  water  running  down  this 
road!  We  could  be  marooned  here!"  I 
jokingly  yelled  over  the  noise  of  the 
thunder  and  water.  Nuby  cowered  under 
the  table  seemingly  resigned  to  an  early 
death  by  drowning. 

Finally  pulling  into  the  camp,  we  found 
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t  half-submerged  in  sticky  red  mud.  The 
;amp  owner  was  ecstatic  over  the  ram. 

"Sure  is  great!  Man!  We  sure  needed 
t.  Be  sure  and  park  on  the  concrete,"  he 
idded.  We  couldn't  find  any  concrete 
nder  the  rushing  water  and  mud.  We 
jarked  where  we  thought  it  should  be,  ate 
linner  and  went  to  sleep.  In  the  middle 
Df  the  night,  I  rolled  over  and  fell  out  of 
3ed.  The  ground  had  washed  out  from 
under  us  and  we  were  tipped  at  a  20 
degree  angle. 

At  least  by  morning,  the  rain  had  let 
up.  Jeff  took  Nuby  out  for  a  walk.  She 
law  her  first  rabbit  and  disappeared  into 
some  woods  after  it.  Jeff  disappeared 
after  her.  Later,  a  thoroughly  soaked  dog 


and   boy  reappeared,  covered   with    mud, 
chiggers.  ticks  and  assorted  other  critters. 

Nuby  had  drunk  from  the  river  and 
vomited  all  over  the  floor.  We  saw  large 
'polluted'  signs,  later.  When  the  camp 
owner  came  and  told  us  the  road  had  in- 
deed washed  out,  we  decided  to  leave  im- 
mediately by  the  alternate  dirt  road  be- 
fore it  too  disappeared  into  that  polluted 
river. 

SIXTH  DAY 

Our  water  tank  ran  dry  somewhere  in 
lower  Michigan.  Stopping  at  a  gas  station, 
we  refilled  it.  That  was  a  mistake.  The 
water  tasted  like  recycled  swimming 
pool,  looked  like  tea  and  plugged  up  the 
faucet  strainer.  Coffee  made  from  it  was 
undrinkable.  I  wondered  if  it  had  come 
from  that  polluted  river.  No  matter  what 
I  made  from  it,  coffee,  tea,  lemonade,  it 
all  tasted  like  dog-dip  and  we  took  up 
drinking  beer,  even  Nuby. 

Driving  back  through  Gary,  Indiana  and 
South  Chicago  in  rain  was  like  driving 
through  sewer  soup.  We  all  held  wet 
cloths  to  our  noses  and  Nuby  buried  her 
nose  under  her  tail.  T~hai  even  smelled 
better.  On  a  clear  day  you  can  see  your 
feet! 

We  stopped  in  Chicago  to  show  Jeff 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 
Along  with  about  50,000  screaming  kids 
from  day  camps,  we  looked  at  what   we 


could  and  left.  It  had  been  fifteen  years 
since  we  had  been  there,  and  the  tall 
buildings  were  impressive.  Jeff  said 
only  a  fool  would  drive  an  RV  through 
downtown  Chicago.  The  dual  wheels 
climbed  a  lot  of  unexpected  curbs  and 
everyone  seemed  bent  on  suicidal  speeds. 
.All  the  old  brick  roads  had  been  asphalted. 
The  old  homesteads  were  condos  and  the 
playing  fields  turned  into  shopping  cen- 
ters. Whoever  said  "You  can  never  go 
back"  was  right. 

SEVENTH  DAY 

Finding  dumping  stations  for  our  sew- 
age was  a  problem  occasionally.  Carrying 
it  for  any  length  of  time  made  the  Roach 
Coach  smell  like  a  mobile  outhouse  and 
no  amount  of  spilled  Brut  or  Aqua-Kern 
helped.  We  found  many  places  where 
travelers  had  dumped  their  load  on  the 
roadside. 

"Goddamn  RV's!"  my  brother-in-law 
swore.  "They  got  a  string  tied  to  their 
covers.  Why  one  day  I  saw  a  truck  go  by 
laying  down  a  patch  of  shit  a  mile  long!" 
Since  he  lived  on  a  back  road,  this  hap- 
pened fairly  often.  With  the  increase 
of  R  Vs  on  the  road  this  could  become  a  prob- 
lem as  we  saw  several  of  them  pass  us, 
laving  down  patches  of  you  know  what. 

EIGHTH  DAY 

We  headed  back  to  the  hills  of  North 
Carolina.  God's  country.  Found  a  camp  in 
Smyrna  where  1  was  able  to  wash  clothes. 
.Ml  the  elegant  outfits  I  had  packed  re- 
mained on  their  hangers.  All  we  wore 
were  jeans.  .411  anyone  wore  was  jeans. 
The  better  camps  had  Laundry  facilities, 
baths,  stores,  game  rooms  and  pools. 

"Cute  chicks,  too,"  Jeff  added,  as  each 
one  drawled,  "Does  youah  dawg  bite?" 

Most  of  the  camps  were  well  lighted 
and  patrolled.  One,  however  was  not.  On 
the  banks  of  a  river  in  the  Cherokee  Indian 
reservation,  I  woke  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  hearing  someone  prowling 
around  outside.  I  sat  up  and  saw  a  young 
man  within  spitting  distance  of  the 
window.  Two  others  were  looking  at  our 
picnic  table,  then  they  ran  around  another 
camper. 

"John,  there's  someone  outside,"  I 
whispered  to  my  husband. 

"So?  Someone's  got  to  take  a  leak."  He 
rolled  over. 

"Look!"  I  insisted. 

He  sat  up,  looked  out,  said  "Umph,"  and 
went  back  to  sleep. 

The  ne.xt  morning,  as  we  were  leav- 
ing, I  mentioned  it  to  the  camp  owner. 
He  appeared  visibly  upset. 

"I  wish  you  had  called  me." 

"Are   you    kidding?    I    thought    it    was 


someone  going  to  the  bathroom." 

"Someone  stole  three  coolers  from  the 
camp  last  night.  1  figure  it  was  probably 
teenagers  or  Indians  looking  for  beer." 

-Beer':"" 

"Yup.  This  is  a  dry  county.  Injuns  and  kids 
can't  get  none.  Sure  wish  you'da  waked 
me  up.  If  Id'a  caught  'em,  Id'a  filled  them 
so  full  of  lead,  they'da  been  instant  so- 
pranos." 

Well,  we  learned  another  lesson.  Don't 
leave  anything  outside  at  night  unless  it's 
wired  up  with  bells  and  chains.  And  don't 
go  sneaking  around  dark  camps  at  night 
unless  you  want  some  lead  where  it 
hurts. 

.And  all  I  was  worried  about  was  bears. 
Four  legged  ones,  that  is. 

NINTH  DAY 

On  our  way  back  home.  I  found  out  what 
happens  when  the  cover  is  accidently  left 
off  the  sewer  drain.  Down  1-95,  I  bent  over 
to  flush  the  stool  and  ended  up  with  blue 
water  all  over  me.  The  air  pressure  sucked 
everything  right  up  into  the  bathroom. 
Blue  water  .  .  .  and  you  know  what! 

We  learned  not  to  travel  without  a 
caulking  gun  and  heavy  silver  tape.  We 
learned  to  find  out  the  location  of  camp- 
grounds ahead  of  time.  We  also  learned 
to  carefully  judge  the  height  of  all  over- 
passes. We  saw  one  RV  that  hadn't,  and 
what  was  left  wasn't  worth  picking  up. 

I  learned  to  collect  pine  cones  instead  of 
bricks  and  Jeff  learned  to  keep  his  bar- 
bells at  home.  We  learned  that  every- 
thing not  tied  down,  shakes  down.  A 
shakedown  cruise  is  aptly  named. 

We  learned  to  carry  extra  jugs  of  drink- 
ing water  and  fill  them  where  the  water 
was  fit  to  drink.  We  learned  that  casual 
clothes  are  acceptable  everywhere  and 
where  they  were  not,  we  just  didn't  go. 
We  found  some  campers  who  tied  up, 
unloaded  their  TVs,  put  up  their  antennas 
and  sit  down  to  watch  their  favorite  pro- 
grams. 

That's  what  RV  camping  is  all  about. 
Something  for  everyone! 


From  Vietnam  to  the  U.S.  -  a 


dangerous 


journey  to   freedom 


LyPhanBach 

ft 

^^en,  throughout  history,  innocent  people  have  become  victims  of  politi 
cal  powers.  Many  are  born  in  time  of  war,  but  the  most  unfortunate  are 
those  born  into  the  war  zone  areas.  They  grow  bitter  towards  the  enemy 
and  desirousof  freedom. 

When  I  was  born,  I  found  myself  thrust  into  the  world  in  the  midst  of  a 
war-torn  country.  All  men  were  called  to  active  service.  Without  exception 
I  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  called  to  war  in  my  manhood,  as  were 
millions  of  other  youths.  The  adversary's  military  supremacy  overran  one 
province  after  another.  Death  was  knocking  at  my  door,  but  I  refused  to 
condescend  to  its  grip  I  became  involved  with  underground  activity.  The 
idea  of  escape  was  beginning  to  flash  through  my  mind. 

I  realized  that  my  homeland  eventually  would  be  removed  from  the 
map  of  the  free  world,  as  the  result  of  the  sudden,  successive  fall  of  the  two 
capital  provinces,  military  region  I,  Da  Nang,  and  II,  Nha  Trang  I  made 
several  arrangements  with  western  circles  and  local  authorities  to 
make  my  escape.  I  struggled  for  these  arrangements  for  a  whole  month. 


Former  BCC  political  science  maior  35  year  old   Lee 


The  plan  of  evacuation  was  kept  absolutely  dark.  The  situation  drove  me 
to  despair 

In  the  measures  against  all  eventualities,  the  Saigon  government  in- 
creased curfew  hours  from  10:00  p.m  to  6:00  a.m  instead  of  starting  at 
12  midnight  and  ending  at  5:00  a.m.  as  usual  for  years  Check-points 
were  built  up  at  the  entrances  leading  to  the  capital  to  prevent  massive 
enemy  infiltration  All  the  recreation  activities  were  suspended.  People 
started  storing  commodities.  The  cost  of  living  went  up  terribly. 

Finally,  my  friend,  Pat  Toop,  a  volunteer  worker  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  gave  me  half  an  hour  notification  to  leave  my  country 
together  with  my  family 

We  proceeded  to  the  meeting  point  as  indicated.  Then  Pat  led  us  to  the 
airport  which  wasunderstringentguard,  while  enemy  tanks  approached, 
thirty  miles  from  the  capital  Rockets  rained  upon  the  busiest  parts  of  the 
city.  Sirens  blasted  mtermittenly  Saigon  capital  was  flooded  with  panic. 
Fearful  people  from  office  buildings,  factories,  market  places,  students 
from  schools  and  children  from  playgrounds  poured  into  the  crowded 
streets.  Waves  of  humans  were  lostling  against  each  other  to  find  their 
way  home  as  quickly  as  possible.  An  hour  later,  all  human  beings  were 
out  of  sight  The  only  things  left  wandering  around  were  dogs  and  cats. 
They  had  the  best  meals  left  behind  by  the  vendors.  The  whole  city  was 
dead  Only  the  cries  of  the  children  were  heard 

The  processing  procedure  was  modified  and  demanded  more  red  tape. 
Amazed  at  the  change,  I  choked  in  fear  at  the  impossibility  of  getting 
out  I  was  so  worried  that  my  fast  beating  heart  almost  jumped  out  of  my 
chest  and  my  eyes  were  wide  open  throughout  two  days  and  nights,  wait- 
ing at  the  barracks  close  to  the  airport  runway. 

After  two  days,  my  bad  luck  was  transformed  to  good.  IVIy  family's  name 
was  listed  on  the  flight  manifest  With  a  seating  capacity  of  sixty,  our 
Air  Force  cargo  plane  was  sardine  packed  with  two  hundred  passengers. 

They  were  seated  on  the  floor,  their  backs  against  each  other,  sorrow 
and  confusion  reflecting  on  their  faces  under  the  dim  light. 

From  the  aerial  view,  hundreds  of  sampans,  junks,  and  boats  slipped 
away  among  white  crested  waves  towards  the  open  sea  to  the  flotilla  of 
US  Navy  ships  waiting  off  the  coast. 

The  heavy  waves  could  swallow  them  at  a  gulp,  and  the  adversary  artiller 
displacements  could  batter  them  into  pieces.  Fish  had  banquets!  Escape 
and  survival  would  not  be  realized  for  many. 

After  two  hours  flight,  the  plane  landed  for  refueling  before  its  trip  to 
Guam.  On  arrival,  all  my  family  and  compatriots  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  military  personnel,  their  wives  and  islanders.  The  authorities 
provided  the  new  arrivals  with  the  necessities  of  life  and  accommodated 
them  at  barracks  and  tents  ^et  up  for  the  evacuees.  In  the  hasty  flight, 
we  brought  only  the  minimal  belongings,  each  of  us  with  out  suitcase  or 
handbag.  We  had  left  everything  behind:  Homeland,  relatives,  acquain- 
tances, and  properties.  We  harbored  many  memories. 

Soon  the  day  came  for  us  to  leave  for  the  mainland.  We  were  legally 
processed  for  our  passage  into  the  new  country 

As  the  wheels  of  the  plane  touched  down,  I  sighed  a  sigh  of  relief.  My 
mind  filled  with  the  delight  of  rebirth  after  escaping  the  falling  Bamboo 
Curtain,  and  with  the  opportunity  of  education  in  a  society  that  allows 
advancement  I  was  optimistic  about  my  future  and  eagerly  anticipated 
my  responsibilities  as  a  new  citizen.  The  new  environment  would  be 
difficult  for  me,  but  at  last  I  breathed  the  fresh  air  of  freedom. 
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The  Gulf  Stream  sweeps  by  Florida 
from  the  South.  It  keeps  the  water  off 
shore  warm  enough  to  support  the  reef 
habitat,  a  wealth  of  life  that  ranges  from 
the  lowest  algae  to  clouds  of  fish  So  here 
in  Broward  county  we  have  some  of  the 
best  diving  in  the  continental  United 
States 

On  your  first  dive,  you  will  be  amazed 
by  the  clear  water  and  the  abundance 
of  life  Seaweed  and  seafan  adorn  the 
bottom,  and  literal  swarms  of  fish  follow 
you  wherever  you  swim 

Technically  the  reefs  off  the  coast  of 
Broward  are  not  coral  reefs  Coral  does 
grow  on  the  reefs,  but  the  reefs  them- 
selves are  made  of  rock  A  true  coral  reef 
can  be  found  in  the  Keys  or  the  Bahamas 
and  they  are  quite  spectacular  Even  so, 
our  own  local  under  water  world  is  well 
worth  seeing. 

To  dive  off  the  southeast  Florida  coast, 
in  either  Dade,  Broward  or  Palm  Beach 
counties,  a  boat  is  a  practical  necessity 
The  reefs  generally  start  about  100 
yards  off  shore  It  is  possible  to  swim 
from  shore  but  it  is  not  recommended 
unless  you  are  a  good  diver  and  in  excel- 
lent shape  100  yards  can  become  a  very 
long  distance  to  swim  A  boat  will  make 
the  dive  much  easier  and  safer  You  can 
anchor  right  over  your  dive  spot  and 
when  your  air  runs  low,  with  a  little 
bit  of  planning  the  boat  can  be  right 
above  you  or  a  short  swim  down  current. 

If  you  do  have  a  boat  and  have  had  a 
hard  time  finding  a  good  dive  spot,  try 
this  next  time  you're  out  Bring  a  ski  rope 
or  any  other  kind  of  rope  and  drag  a  volun- 
teer behind  the  boat  in  the  water  Of- 
ten when  someone  above  the  water 
can't  see  the  bottom  because  of  surface 
glare  or  murky  water,  a  person  in  the 
water  can  see  the  bottom  quite  clearly 
To  find  a  good  spot  you  must  remember 
that  off  Broward  there  are  about  three 
reefs  that  run  parallel  to  the  shore,  the 
first  being  the  shallowest  and  the  third 
being  the  deepest.  Usually  the  most 
interesting  spot  will  be  on  the  sides  of 
the  reefs.  The  tops  are  pretty  barren.  All 
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you  will  find  here  is  flat  rock  covered 
with  growth  and  an  occasional  fish.  So 
when  you  are  being  pulled  over  the  bot- 
tom, pay  particular  attention  to  where 
the  reef  rises  up  out  of  the  sand  bot- 
tom and  drops  back  down  into  the  sand. 
It  IS  here  that  you  will  find  most  of  the 
marine  life.  Here  you  will  find  lobsters 
hiding  in  holes  under  the  rocks  and  it  is 
here  that  you  will  find  the  variety  of  fish 
you  expect  to  find  on  a  reef. 

Even  if  you  have  no  boat  or  scuba  gear, 
you  can  still  dive  You  can  go  skin  diving 
at  many  of  the  good  spots  close  to  the 
shore  Just  south  of  Port  Everglades  is 
Dania  Beach  where  right  off  the  beach  in 
shallow  water  you  can  find  many  rocks 
and  ledges  to  explore.  The  Port  Ever- 
glades jetties  themselves  are  a  possibili- 
ty during  the  incoming  tide.  The  ocean 
side  of  the  jetties  is  clean  enough  for  skm 
diving,  and  you  might  even  see  a  barra- 
cuda or  two! 

Farther  north,  in  Deerfield  Beach, 
the  reef  starts  practically  in  the  surf  right 
off  the  beach  On  a  nice  day  when  the 
seas  are  calm,  it  would  be  well  worth 
the  trip  up  to  Deerfield  to  skin  dive  there. 

Another  interesting  place  to  try  is 
Boca  Raton  Inlet.  The  shallow  water 
here  makes  the  inlet  dangerous  for  large 
boats.  The  deepest  part  of  the  inlet  on 
the  south  side  is  used  for  the  boat  channel, 
leaving  the  northern  side  much  safer  for 
diving. 

It  is  by  far  the  best  to  dive  here  on  the 
incoming  to  slack  tide.  If  you  jump  into 
the  water  at  the  end  of  the  jetty,  you  can 
get  a  roller  coaster  ride  on  the  current 
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Walter  Uhlar 

when  It  IS  running  strong,  but  be  care- 
ful of  It  and  the  boat  traffic. 

Just  a  little  farther  north,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Highland  Beach, 
lies  the  best  novice  reef  in  the  area.  It  is 
the  perfect  place  to  go  for  a  day  of  sun  and 
diving  On  calm  days,  when  the  ocean  is 
flat,  and  the  water  is  clear,  the  whole 
area  isalive  with  life. 

The  attraction  of  this  area  is  a  huge  rock 
awash  in  the  tide  and  mostly  under- 
water There  are  even  tide  pools  to  in- 
vestigate if  you  don't  want  to  get  wet. 
Underwater  the  reef  is  quite  pretty  and 
attracts  many  different  kinds  of  fish.  I 
have  often  seen  lobsters  here.  Really 
great  diving  considering  that  on  almost 
the  entire  reef,  all  you  have  to  do  is  stand 
up  if  you  want  to  rest 

This  is  not  a  complete  description  of 
every  possible  dive  spot,  just  some  of  my 
favorite  in  our  area.  It  may  be  helpful  as  a 
start  for  someone  interested  in  diving 
but  unfamiliar  with  what  Southeast 
Florida  has  to  offer.  So,  by  all  means,  look 
around  and  enjoy  what  can  be  found  in 
one  of  the  most  unique  areas  of  the 
country! 
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Diver  in  background  photographs 
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Pot  is  iht  ouestIon: 


To  SiviokE 


Timothy  Morehouse 


1975-76  have  been  marked  as  record  years  for  marijuana  re- 
form consciousness,  and  the  once  critical  social  dilemma,  ol 
whether  or  not  grass  (marijuana)  is  a  harmful  drug,  has  gone 
up  in  the  smoke  of  the  estimated  15  million  grass  devotees  in 
America. 

The  American  Drug  Abuse  Council  has  reported  as  of  March 
'75,  that  15-20  million  people  have  indulged  in  the  smoking  of 
grass,  causing  it  to  become  more  than  just  a  social  problem,  but 
a  very  relevant  political  and  economic  issue,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  liquor  during  Prohibition. 

In  many  cases  grass  reform  is  a  top  priority  issue  and  many 
politicians  feel  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  their  political 
future,  if  they  supported  grass  reform  in  the  form  of  decriminal- 
ization. 

Although  total  legislation  is  not  expected  for  some  time,  14 
states  and  the  district  of  Columbia  have  introduced  decrimin- 
alization bills.  Ten  of  the  states  have  held  or  scheduled  hearings 
and  in  six  of  the  states  —  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Tennes- 
see, Texas  and  Washington  —  the  bills  have  been  voted  out  of 
the  house  and  only  await  floor  action. 

The  main  conflicts  that  grass  reform  is  confronted  with  is  the 
ultra-consen/ativeness  that  exists  among  some  of  the  lobbyists 
and  certain  members  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  l.iquor  and  Tobacco  Salesmen.  Despite  these 
confrontations,  a  national  trend  is  underway  that  has  a 
definite  foreshadowing  effect  that  grass  will  not  remain  illegal 
much  longer. 

Oregon  was  the  first  state  to  introduce  decriminalization 
in  a  bill  that  stated:  any  personal  possession  or  use  of  less  than 
one  ounce  of  grass,  would  be  considered  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  $  100,000. 

Although  grass  reform  is  an  arduous  struggle,  consisting  of 
many  public  hearings,  press  reports  and  under  the  table  negoti- 
ating, there  can,  and  have  been,  definite  results  when  pressure 
IS  consistent,  as  in  these  instances; 

Maine  abolished  penalties  and  jail  sentences  for  possesion 
of  small  amounts  and  set  a  $200  fine  for  personal  possesion  of 
more  than  1 '/:  ounces  of  grass.  A  misdemeanor  charge  stands 
for  reasonably  larger  amounts,  rather  than  a  felony  arrest  charge. 

California,  in  an  attempt  to  appease  their  annual  100,000 
grass  arrests,  adopted  a  traffic-type  citation  system,  providing 
a  $100  fine  for  personal  possession  of  less  than  1  oz.  and  no  dis- 
tinction will  be  made  between  prior  and  first  offenders.  Great- 
er amounts  are  punishable  by  six  months  in  iail  or  a  $500  fine. 

Colorado  institutionalized  a  similar  bill  of  $100  fine  for  small 
amounts,  but  the  offenders  can  save  themselves  a  trip  to  jail  if 
they  sign  a  summons  at  the  time  of  their  arrest.  The  nonpublic 
transfer  of  less  than  1  oz.  is  also  subject  to  a  citation  type  pen- 
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alt\    and   again,   larger   possesions  are   subject    to   a    maximum 
S5U0fineor  one  year  in  jail. 

Minnesota,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Arizona  and  New  York  all  fell  victims  to  conservatism  in  their 
attempts  to  decriminalize  grass,  but  the  attempts  were  not 
only  positive,  they  marked  a  strong  and  progressive  "maybe" 
in  the  minds  of  some  politicians  and  are  expected  to  do  better 
next  time  around. 

The  lirst  landmark  change  in  grass  retorm  came  when  Alas- 
ka, America's  last  frontier,  established  the  constitutional 
right  to  smoke  and  possess  grass  in  the  privacy  of  one's  own 
home,  in  the  case  of  Ravin  vs.  Alaska.  There  has  been  an 
elimination  of  fines,  arrests,  arrest  records  and  jail  sentences 
for  possesion,  in  private,  of  small  amounts  of  grass.  After  Alaska 
legislature  passed  an  Oregon  style  decriminalization  bill,  the 
"stash  act"  was  considered  a  chain  reaction.  The  stash,  (a 
personal  amount  of  grass,  for  one's  own  private  use),  says  the 
Alaskan  court,  is  protected  within  the  constitutional  right  to 
privacy.  After  September  1,  1975,  smoking  in  the  streets  and 
having  grass  on  one's  person  while  driving  in  an  automobile, 
have  become  nonjailable  misdemeanors  punishable  by  a 
tine  of  $1000. 

New  York  has  maintained  one  of  the  most  severe  law  struc- 
tures, providing  harsh  mandatory  penalties  for  possesion.  The 
law  states;  possesion  of  any  amount  of  grass  is  currently  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  year  in  prison,  possesion  of 
more  than  1  4  ounce  of  grass  is  a  felony  subject  to  seven  years 
imprisonment.  However,  a  very  interesting  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  New  York  legislature  last  year,  which  dealt  with  the 
possibility  of  the  legal  sale  of  grass  through  state  licensed  liquor 
stores.  State  non-narcotic  drug  advisory  councils  would  have 
decided  the  appropriate  methods  of  packaging  and  selling  the 
grass. 

This  type  of  bill  describes  the  feeling  that  the  million  dollar 
industrv'  of  selling  grass  snould  be  legalized,  controlled  and  taxed 
by  the  government.  In  any  case,  the  estimated  200,000  to 
1,000,000  people  whose  income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
grass,  would  possibly  be  replaced  by  government  bureau- 
crats, ex-liquor  and  tobacco  salesmen  or  pharmaceutical  drug- 
gists. This  situation,  except  for  those  left  jobless  by  legislation, 
would  be  ideal.  The  government  would  stand  to  make  a  lot  of 
money  in  taxes,  also  anyone  operating  a  grass  outlet,  possibly 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  tobacco  store.  Finally,  the  very  tortuous 
ordeal  of  tracking  down  dealers  and  smugglers  would  virtually 
have  ended. 

The  American  government  cannot  deny  that  their  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  involved  in  the  confiscation  of  grass, 
are  engaged  in  intense   investigations  and   in  general   are  ap- 


plying  more  rigid  control  for  the  smuggling  of  drugs.  The  es- 
timated 40  tons  of  grass  that  Americans  consume  daily  has  a 
long  route  before  entering  this  country  and  its  arrival  is  con- 
stantly being  threatened  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency  (D.E.A.)  and  various  border  patrols.  The  Coast 
Guard  and  the  D.E.A.  are  noted  for  their  direct  methods.  Their 
confiscation  procedures  are  a  constant  threat  to  anyone  con- 
sidering smuggling.  .Although  these  methods  are  effective 
in  the  confiscation  of  large  amounts  of  illegal  contraband,  many 
feel  that  their  procedures  are  tactics  of  harrassment  for 
anyone  they  suspect  of  "wrong-doing."  A  particularly  angry 
voice  is  being  raised  about  the  confiscation  of  boats  by  the 
Coast  Guard  on  the  open  seas  and  many  concerned  sporting 
boaters  are  calling  the  arrest  procedures  "acts  of  modern  day 
piracy." 

The  LI..S.  government  has  directed  pressure  toward  foreign 
governments  to  stop  the  cultivation  of  grass,  but  many  claim  it 
to    be   a    primary   source   of  income   that    many    illiterate    and 


unemployed  inhabitants  are  not  eager  to  end. 

Despite  previous  reports  that  grass  causes  mental  depres- 
sion, the  growth  of  breasts  by  men,  and  a  whole  slew  of 
other  antigrass  developments,  grass  reform  is  an  unavoidable 
concern  within  the  American  Medical  Association  because  of 
recent  discoveries  by  researchers  of  the  astounding  effects 
of  grass  in  the  treatment  of  Glaucoma,  constipation,  diarrhea, 
and  nervous  tension.  The  AMA  is  taking  a  closer  look  at  grass, 
so  the  origin  of  many  anti-grass  theories  is  slowly  coming  to  its 
demise,  because  of  the  AMA's  own  factual  proof  that  grass  can 
actually  do  some  good. 

With  the  organization  of  such  large  and  nationwide  grass 
activist  groups  as  the  National  Organization  for  Reforming 
Marijuana  Laws,  you  can  begin  to  understand  the  type  of  pres- 
sure-cooker situation  that  has  developed  over  grass  reform,  al- 
though the  boiling  point  is  not  expected  for  some  time,  the 
growing  concern,  whether  for  or  against  grass  reform,  marks 
a  realistic  opinion  that  "it's  only  a  matter  of  time!" 


...Or  Not  To  SMokE 


RinoDiStefano 


A  national  survey  made  m  1973  hv  the  Salional  Commission 
on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse  shows  thai  I5'^"i  of  the  adult 
population  in  the  USA  reported  that  they  "take  a  pill  to  culm 
down  or  to  cheer  up."  when  trwy  feel  "out  of  sorts"  .  .  .  not 
reattv  sick,  hut  nervous  or  depressed  or  under  stress. 

.As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pill  most  legally  used  in  .America  is 
I'alium,  prescribed  as  a  hypnotic  (to  induce  sleep)  and  for  a 
wide  spectrum  of  muscular  strains,  backaches  and  almost  any 
form  of  anxiety  or  stress  for  which  a  patient  seeks  relief, 
i'alium  constitutes  a  large  share  of  the  57  million  prescriptions 
written  every  year  in  the  United  Stales.  Bui  besides  the  reg- 
ular prescriptions,  there  is  a  much  larger  market  operating 
underground  at  almost  any  level  of  our  society:  the  multi-drug 
market.  Literally  millions  of  Americans  are  taking  drugs 
like  marijuana.  LSD,  cocain  and  heroin  as  a  daily  habit.  The 
question  is  WHV  Data  shows  that  the  preponderant  use  of  a 
sedative  is  for  experimentation  and  enjoyment,  and  thai  the 
primary  use  of  stimulants  is  for  the  more  specific  purpose  of 
accomplishing  something  or  just  to  see  how  they  work. 

Official  agencies  and  authorities  reported  that  most  drug- 
dependants  are  under  30  years  of  age.  However,  despite  their 
youth,  their  drug  using  behavior  has  endured  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  median  age  of  the  initial  drug  experience  was  13 
years  for  males  and  15  years  for  females. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  incidence 
of  student  drug  use  from  the  college  campus  down  to  the 
junior  high  and  elementary  schools.  The  problem  has  become 
so  serious  that  drugs  are  generally  seen  specifically  as  a  problem 
of  the  young. 

Mild  euphoria,  stimulation  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  increased  conviviality  are  the  initial  effects  of  mari- 
juana on  the  body.  In  some  ways  they  are  similar  to  those 
caused  hy  alcohol.    .Although   marijuana   use   is   not   associated 


with  criminal  or  violent  behavior,  it  causes  other  serious  con- 
sequences. For  instance,  m  moderate  doses,  the  substance 
can  cause  short  lapses  of  attention  and  slightly  impaired  mem- 
ory and  motor  functioning.  Heavy  users  have  been  known  to 
become  socially  withdrawn  and  depersonalized  and  have  ex- 
perienced distortions  of  the  senses.  Marijuana  does  not  have 
high  dependance  liability.  This  is  why  the  cessation  of  use  does 
not  cause  physical  discomfort  as  does  the  abstinence  from 
heavier  "hard"  drugs.  However,  it  is  known  that  some  individu- 
als become  psychologically  dependent  on  marijuana  and  are 
likely  to  become  involved  in  multi-drug  use. 

Last  October,  a  student  at  Broward  Community  College 
made  a  survey  on  Central  Campus  to  find  out  about  drug  use 
atnong  the  students.  The  survey  consisted  of  a  4  page  ques- 
tionaire.  Out  of  200  distributed,  181  were  returned.  Of  course 
the  survey  is  too  limited  to  indicate  with  any  accuracy  the  true 
drug  situation,  however  the  results  are  very  interesting.  Of  the 
students  questioned,  71.8%  have  tried  marijuana.  Asked  if 
drugs  are  easily  obainable  on  campus,  42%  said  yes,  13%  said  no, 
and  the  rest  were  not  sure.  Another  question  asked  if  most  of 
your  friends  smoke  marijuana,  48%'  said  yes,  44%'  said  no,  and  the 
rest  were  not  sure.  The  survey  also  wanted  to  know  if  your 
friends  had  tried  heavy  drugs  other  than  marijuana.  A  big 
83^"c  said  no,  4.5%  said  yes,  leaving  the  rest  unsure. 

The  final  and  most  important  question  was  —  "Does  the  fu- 
ture hold  little  hope  for  you''"  Of  the  students  questioned, 
only  8.6''"(  felt  no  hope  for  the  future.  85.5%  felt  the  future  was 
hopeful,  leaving  the  remainder  unsure. 

Because  so  many  students  feel  the  future  is  hopeful,  there 
may  be  no  need  for  any  drugs  in  their  lives.  .After  all,  the  only 
dijference  between  human  beings  and  animals  is  the  intelli- 
gence developed  by  the  brain.  If  we  put  our  brains  to  sleep  with 
any  son  oj drug,  what  do  we  have  left  ^ 
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Recently  1  was  married  and  what  was 
once  a  silly  way  of  life  that  1  need  not 
concern  myself  with,  is  now  survival  — 
namely  bemg  economical.  Never  before 
did  1  use  my  imagination  and  creativity 
as  much  as  I  do  now.  Things  that  were 
menial  or  thrown  away  are  now  useful 
and  needed.  What  was  once  considered  a 
cheap  or  silly  way  of  doing  something  is 
now  a  necessity  if  1  want  it  done  at  all. 

In  my  own  home  1  have  a  thousand  and 
three  innovations  brought  about  by  careful 
thought  and  examination  of  what  I  want- 
ed, or  spur-of-the-moment  creations. 
Whenever  1  have  a  free  moment  or  a  few 
spare  seconds,  (driving  home  from 
work,  taking  a  shower,  cooking,  etc.)  my 
mind  is  turned  loose  on  a  rampage  of 
ideas  of  creativity. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  glass  jar  (mayon- 
naise, spaghetti  sauce,  fruit  salad,  etc.) 
and  a  box  of  grits,  noodles,  rice,  or  brown 
sugar.  Put  the  food  inside  the  jar  and 
presto,  instant  canisters.  These  canis- 
ters are  cheap  (since  you'd  throw  the  jars 
away  anyway),  attractive,  and  the  food 
you  want  is  easily  recognizable  without 
labels  and  tags. 

Now,  for  your  Hour,  granulated  sugar, 
coffee,  tea  bags,  etc.,  simply  cover  a  coffee 


can  with  attractive  contact  paper,  or  tin 
foil  and  you've  made  useful  canisters  out 
of  normally  discarded  coffee  cans. 

Wine  bottles  make  beautiful  vases.  I 
have  five  wine  bottles  sitting  around  my 
apartment  filled  with  cattails  from  the 
everglades,  Philodendrons,  marbles  with 
a  candle  stuck  in  the  neck,  and  one  is 
covered  by  a  bottle  candle  decorating  kit. 

Sturdy  cardboard  apple  boxes  from  Winn 
Dixie  (or  any  store,  my  husband  happens 
to  work  for  W-D)  taped  together  and  cov- 
ered with  contact  paper  make  excellent 
bookcases.  It  takes  a  little  effort  and  a  lot 
of  time  to  fit  the  paper  inside  the  boxes 
used  for  shelves,  but  it's  economical  and 
makes  you  proud  of  a  useable  creation. 
Start  with  about  three  boxes  with  lids  for 
the  bottom.  Set  them  upright,  as  though 
they  were  filled  with  apples.  Tape  these 
together  in  a  row  with  masking  tape. 
Next  set  three  box  bottoms  sideways  on 
top  of  these  so  that  shelves  are  made  by 
the  openings  in  the  box  bottoms.  Tape 
these  together,  and  to  the  bottom  row, 
then  add  as  many  rows  as  you  wish.  I 
diminished  the  number  of  boxes  going  up 
and  put  two  on  top  of  the  three,  then  one 
and  made  a  lovely  triangle  effect.  After 
you've  taped   all   of  these  together,   cover 


It  with  contact  paper  and   fill   with   your 
favorite  books,  ceramics,  etc. 

There  are  numerous  ways  ot  attaining 
good,  cheap  furniture.  We  happened  to 
get  ours  through  a  stroke  of  good  luck  and  a 
mite  of  finagling.  My  husband  and  I 
checked  the  bulletin  boards  on  campus  and 
found  an  apartment-full  of  furniture  that 
had  to  sell.  I  called,  we  went  out  one 
night  and  bought  a  queen-sized  sleeper 
sofa,  a  bean  bag  chair,  a  full-sized  mattress 
and  box  spring,  three  dressers,  a  huge  stu- 
dent desk,  and  night  table  for  $170!  Not 
everyone  will  fall  into  a  pot  of  gold  like 
we  did.  but  with  a  little  effort  and  a  little 
looking  you  could  find  some  good  bargains. 
Good  places  to  check  are  the  newspaper 
ads.  the  Buy  Lines,  the  bulletin  boards 
around  campus,  and  SaUation  Army, 
Faith  Farm,  or  Goodwill,  or  the  flea 
market.  I  took  a  friend  one  Saturday 
morning  and  went  to  the  local  Faith  Farm 
where  I  found  a  beautiful  rattan  wail 
lamp  and  a  comfortable,  like-new.  wood- 
en arm  chair  with  a  red  cushion.  The  chair 
cost  me  two  dollars  and  the  lamp  three 
dollars.  Now  both  adorn  my  livingroom 
with  proud  dignity  and  beauty.  BUT, 
don't  expect  to  walk  into  a  shop  and  have 
an  outrageous  piece  of  furniture  lunge  at 


you.  You  must  look,  visualize  what  a  little 
damp  sponge  might  do  and  then  purchase. 
At  a  Salvation  Army  that  same  dav,  I 
found  two  tables  dusty  and  dirty  but  witn 
a  glow  beneath  that  grime  that  only  I 
saw,  I  bought  the  tables,  purchased  a  bottle 
of  Liquid  Gold,  followed  directions  and 
now  1  have  a  rose-wood  corner  table  with 
a  drawer  that's  my  pride  and  joy  (which 
cost  me  two  dollars)  and  a  small  bedtable 
with  a  drawer  finished  in  walnut  stain 
(that  cost  me  three  dollars)  used  in  the 
livingroom.  Around  the  town  there  are  a 
million  little  junk  shops  with  cheap  but 
useable  furniture.  At  one  such  place  I 
found  a  dirty  headboard.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  beige,  but  when  1  saw  it  it  was  al- 
most brown  from  dirt.  This  presented  a 
problem  because  it  cost  two  dollars,  but 
my  back  seat  was  full  of  the  tables  I'd  just 
bought,  it  wouldn't  fit  into  my  trunk,  and 
there  was  no  one  around  to  help  m.e  tie  it 


onto  my  roof.  Well,  i  took  an  old  sheet 
from  my  trunk,  borrowed  some  rope, 
and  spent  two  hours  tieing  it  down 
securely  —  1  then  drove  home  down  Sun- 
rise Blvd.,  20  mph  from  the  beach  to  Lauder- 
hill,  in  rush  hour  traffic.  But  believe  me, 
that  headboard  is  a  delightful  addition  and 
needed  part  of  our  bedroom  suite. 

If  you  have  a  lot  of  record  albums  and  no 
holder  simply  take  a  bottom  of  the  apple 
boxes  discussed  earlier,  and  a  razor  blade. 
Cut  a  diagonal  on  each  side  from  the  top 
to  about  one  quarter  of  the  way  from  the 
bottom  on  both  sides,  then  cut  straight 
across  the  one  quarter  mark  and  cover 
with  contact  paper. 

If  you  have  any  special  talents  such  as 
art  (drawing,  sculpture,  etc.)  or  photog- 
raphy, these  may  be  easily  utilized.  I  do 
some  simple  drawing  and  at  a  spare 
moment  have  come  up  with  several  pic- 
tures   that    we    like,    bought    some    gold 
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frames  from  Super-X  for  two  for  a  dollar, 
and  hung  them  in  the  dining  room.  On 
one  of  our  study  walls  1  have  posted  some 
of  my  best  photographs,  collage  style.  If 
you're  an  animal  buff,  or  any  kind  of  buff 
actually,  the  magazine  is  a  great  place  to 
get  a  hoard  of  pictures  useable  for  decora- 
tion. Simply  cut  out  the  desired  pictures  or 
cartoons  and  tape  them  to  closet  doors, 
walls,  refrigerator  door,  etc. 

Need  a  table  cloth  for  your  dinette  table 
and  can't  afford  to  buy  one  at  today's 
market  prices?  Well,  if  you've  got  any 
scraps  of  material,  the  most  attractive 
cincl  economical  one  you  could  make  is  a 
patchwork  tablecloth.  Even  if  you've  no 
access  to  a  sewing  machine,  it  is  fairly 
simple  to  handsew  a  patchwork  cloth  that 
will  bring  endless  admiration  and  much 
pride. 

So,  you've  come  into  access  of  a  set  of 
lovely,  pinch-pleated  curtains,  but  can't 
afford  a  traverse  rod?  No  problem;  I  bought 
a  $1.99  cafe  rod  and  two  boxes  at  thirty- 
five  cents  each  of  extra-large  drapery 
pins  made  for  fitting  over  the  rod.  These 
pins  I  squeezed  together  slightly  at  the 
bottom  and  they  slide  easily  over  the  rod 
and  complete  an  expensive  looking 
window  for  less  than  three  dollars,  ex- 
cluding curtains. 

Don't  go  and  buy  those  expensive 
shelves,  already  assembled,  at  the  store! 
Mike  and  I  bought  some  steel  shelves, 
at  Treasury  for  $5.99,  spent  one  Sunday 
assembling  three  sets  of  six  shelf  units 
and  they  now  stand  in  our  study  very  much 
used  and  economically  acquired. 

Have  a  bit  of  papers  (reports,  articles, 
etc.)  that  you  can't  part  with,  yet  fill  up 
room  in  drawers?  So  did  I,  but  at  a  recent 
sale  at  Treasury,  I  found  two  hardboard 
file  units  (two  drawer  each)  that  we 
assembled,  and  now  have  an  organized 
filing  system  for  payments,  receipts, 
articles,  etc. 

Does  your  home  still  look  blah  and  need 
a  bit  of  color  and  life?  How  about  a  few, 
easy-care  house  plants?  I  have  a  large 
English  Ivy  in  a  hanging  planter  in  one 
corner,  a  Wandering  Jew  in  a  small 
glass  bowl  in  the  kitchen/ dining  area,  a 
small  gardenia  plant  in  a  fioor  planter  by 
the  front  door,  two  Philadendrons  grow- 
ing in  water  and  another  hanging  basket 
by  the  front  window.  These  are  easy-care 
(just  water  and  a  little  light  and  love)  yet 


gi\e  a  lot  of  color  to  a  home. 

Shelves  are  always  a  necessity  and  if 
you're  lucky,  like  us,  you'll  have  a  father 
who  will  build  you  a  wooden  bookcase  to 
your  specifications  for  under  $100.  It 
you're  not  so  fortunate,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  watch  lor  a  sale  on  bookcases 
learn  carpentry. 

Have  a  stack  of  old  magazines  about 
four  feet  high  like  we  do.'  Think  to  your- 
self, "Some  day  I'll  need  one  of  the  arti- 
cles in  one  of  those  magazines,"  like  we 
did?  Then  tear  them  apart.  Keep  the 
articles  you  want  in  a  so  designated  file 
folder  and  file  them  in  an  organized 
manner. 

"Now,"  you  ask,  "what  do  I  do  with 
current  magazines  instead  of  leave  them 
lying  around''"  Make  yourself  a  maga- 
zine rack.  To  do  so,  take  another  apple  bo.x 
bottom  and  razor  blade.  Again  cut  the 
sides  diagonally  from  one  end  to  another: 
Then  cut  across  the  top  about  3  4  of  the 
way  from  the  bottom  and  the  other  end 
about  I  16  from  the  bottom.  Turn  the  bo.x 
so  the  widest  end  is  on  the  bottom  with 
the  open  side  facing  you.  Make  five  smal 
holes  on  both  sides  of  the  bo.x  close  to- 
gether and  close  to  the  bottom.  Now 
co\er  with  contact  paper,  place  brass 
brads  in  the  holes  and  wrap  string  around 
the  brads  and  across  the  front  in  an\ 
decorative  fashion. 

Need  a  little  of  (iod's  music  to  fill  your 
home  with  love'  Make  a  wind  chime 
from  beach  shells  with  ready-made  holes 
in  them  and  string  them  in  any  way  you 
like.  Then,  open  \iiur  windows  and  let  the 
Angels  play . 

You  know  all  of  these  hanging  plant 
holders  you  see  at  the  store  and  longingly 
pass  by?  Well,  with  a  39c  ball  of  string 
and  a  set  of  adept  fingers  you  can  tie  your 
ov\n  hanging  planter  for  a  light-weight 
bowl  or  pot,  I  tried  it  and  it's  now  proudly 
displayed  in  my  kitchen.  A  few  simple, 
common  knots  and  a  ball  of  string  made  it 
a  masterpiece. 

These  are  just  a  very  few  of  the  cre- 
ations I've  come  up  with  to  date  but  be- 
cause of  these  economical  ideas,  we've 
saved  money  and  are  easily  able  to  meet 
bills  and  go  out  to  a  movie  or  dancing  once 
in  a  while. 


Text  and  photo  by  Dorothy  Cusick 
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^o  dull  routine  office  job  is  in  store  for  red- 
haired  Sandy.  December  21,  1976,  during  a 
special  candlelight  service  at  Gait  Ocean 
Mile  Hotel,  she  received  her  Associate  in 
Science  in  Nursing  Degree  from  BCC.  Ihis 
impressive  piece  of  paper  certifies  that  23 
year  old  Elizabeth  W.  Moses  is  eligible  to 
take  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Nursing  Ex- 
amination in  February  1977  for  her  R.N. 
license. 

One  step  away  from  being  an  R.N.,  Sandy 
has  applied  to  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital 
fora  position  as  a  Graduate  Nurse.  There, 
she  can  take  some  courses  for  credit  towards 
herB.S. 

The  realities  of  her  education  begin  in  her 
first  job.  and  Sandy  ponders  the  idea  that 
some  experienced  R.N. 'sand  Doctors  will 
assume  she  knows  everything  about  medi- 
cine. A  brand  new  uniform  (she  prefers  the 
short  dress),  new  w  hite  shoes,  and  shiny 
bright  BCC  nursing  pin,  in  fact,  does  not 
make  the  complete  nurse. 

Sandy  does  have  an  advantage,  in  that 
prior  to  entering  the  nursing  program,  she 
worked  for  three  years  in  a  Doctor's  office 
and  the  central  supply  room  of  a  hospital. 
This  was  excellent  ground  work  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  health  care  field  is  definite- 
ly her  "sand-box." 

The  two  year  nursing  technology  program 


provides  actual  clinical  experience  along 
with  studies  in  most  of  the  specialties. 
Pediatrics,  Obstetrics,  Medical-Surgical, 
Emergency  Room,  Intensive  Care,  and  Oper- 
ating Room  are  some  of  them.  And  it  all 
starts  with  making  a  bed  and  giving  a  bath. 

Contrary  to  some  concepts  of  what  an 
R.N.  does  today,  basic  patient  care  is  the 
core  of  her  concern.  The  nurse  does  not  sit 
at  the  desk  and  chart  all  day.  A  few  R.N.'s 
are  designated  to  supervise  the  floor  in  gen- 
eral, and  para-medical  trained  personnel  do 
most  of  the  desk  work. 

Sandy  has  chosen  to  specialize  in  the  in- 
tensive care  unit,  as  this  offers  the  most 
challenge  for  her.  it  involves  total  care  of  one 
or  more  patients,  using  sophisticated  mon- 
itoring equipment,  starting  intravenous 
fluids,  administering  medications,  giving 
emotional  support,  and  making  split  second 
decisions. 

Pressures  on  Sandy  started  building  when 
her  program  began.  Establishing  new  study 
routines  was  not  easy,  nor  was  it  easy  for  her 
to  communicate  with  patients  at  first.  The 
clinical  training  started  two  weeks  after 
classes  began,  with  all  kinds  of  new  situa- 
tions to  deal  with.  Sandy  hung  in  there  and 
the  rewards  started  to  outnumber  the  pres- 
sures. Confidence  in  herself,  and  finding  her 
specialty  emerged  during  her  training  at 


Florida  Medical  Center.  Encouragement 
from  the  hospital  staff,  dedicated  help  of 
her  BCC  nursing  instructors,  and  experience 
in  more  advanced  nursing  put  some  polish 
on  Sandy,  soon  to  be  R.N. 

Breakaway  weekends  for  Sandy  are 
occasional  duck  hunting,  airboat  trips  with 
her  boyfriend.  Hereyes  sparkle,  and  her 
serious  attitude  disappears  when  she  talks 
of  the  Everglades,  tent-camping  with 
friends  and  Lake  Okeechobee.  You  can  al- 
most see  her  long  red  hair  flying  in  the 
breeze,  and  a  soft  smile  of  contentment  on 
her  face.  Sandy  feels  she  has  found  herself 

■Anyone  seeking  a  new  career  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  health  care  service 
is  "the  field  of  the  decade,"  according  to  the 
government  published  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook,  1976-77  edition.  Any  health  occu- 
pation will  be  in  growing  demand.  This  in- 
cludes dental  hygienists,  medical  assistants, 
tehnicians,  medical  records  personnel  and 
hospital  administrators. 

A  look  at  the  choices  offered  in  the  Division 
of  Allied  Health  Technology  shows  that  BCC 
is  in  step  with  the  times.  Programs  include 
Dental  Assisting,  Medical  Assisting, 
Emergency  Medical  Technology,  Medical 
Laboratory  Technology,  Radiation  Therapy, 
Radiological  Technology,  Physical  Therapy 
Assistant,  Respiratory  Therapy  and  Nursing. 
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"Break  ten  tor  a  radio  check." 

"(crackle)  How  am  I  hitting  you  guys?" 

"Ten-four,  you're  putting  about  an  eight- 
pounder  on  me  and  your  modulation's  a 
little  fuzzy.  We're  over  here  in  this  Holly- 
wood town,  how  'bout  it''  What  are  we 
putting  on  you'.'" 

"You're  putting  about  (crackle)  a  four 
on  me." 

"Mercy,  terrible  situation.  We  should 
be  putting  a  little  more  than  that  on  you. 
Ten-four,  what's  your  handle  there,  come 
on''" 

"This  is  Firefly  (crackle)." 

"Ten-four,  Firefly.  You've  got  that  Yan- 
kee Lover  back  at  you  .  .  .  how  'bout  it. 
Firefly?  You  still  got  a  copy  on  me?" 

"Yeah,  (crackle)  I  still  copy." 

"Ten-four,  we  thank  you  there  good 
buddy.  Seventythrees  upon  you;  you  moti- 
vate with  care  there.  Keep  that  shiny  side 
up  and  the  dirty  side  down.  This  is  Yankee 
Lover,  ten-tenning down." 

Yankee  Lover,  alias  David  Syrkus,  is  a 
truck  driver.  He  has  just  completed  a  radio 
check  with  another  trucker  on  his  citizens 
band  (CB)  radio. 

A  CB  is  a  trucker's  best  friend  and  Syrkus 
knows  It.  having  been  a  trucker  for  three 
years. 

"1  became  a  truck  driver  because  I 
wanted  to  see  the  country.  This  was  the 
cheapest  way  of  doing  it,  and  I  make 
money." 

Syrkus  says  that  a  trucker  makes  18-2()c 

a  mile,  averaging  at  least  3000  miles  per 
week.  Six  hundred  dollars  a  week  is  a  lot 
of  money  to  a  college  student  like  Syrkus. 
When  he  isn't  hauling  milk,  juice  or  office 
furniture.  Syrkus  attends  Palm  Beach 
Jr.  College.  During  vacation  periods,  he 
works  for  a  trucking  company. 

"They  say  "here's  a  load,  drive  it  to  Bos- 
ton'. I  mostly  see  the  east  coast."  said 
Syrkus.  whose  cross-country  travels  have 
taken  him  through  three-quarters  of  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  drive  interstate.  Syrkus 
needs  an  ICC  (Interstate  Commerce 
Commission)  license.  According  to  New 
Jerseyite  Syrkus.  20  hours  behind  the 
wheel  is  all  the  training  you  need  to  drive 
a  truck.  Can  an  ambitious  person  learn 
how  to  drive  a  truck  in  one  day? 

"If  you  can  drive  for  20  hours  in  one  day, 
yeah." 

However,  union  law  says  that  truckers 
must  drive  ten  hours  and  sleep  eight.  Of 
course,  Syrkus  admits  that  he  has  broken 
this  law,  as  well  as  federal  laws.  He  has 
been  arrested  or  ticketed  for  speeding 
ten  times  in  the  last  three  years. 

"The  speed  limit  across  the  United 
States  is  55  mph,  but  most  of  the  time 
with  the  CB  you  can  get  yourself  a  front 
doorora  north  or  southbounder,  depending 
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on  which  way  >ou're  going.  My  average 
speed  is  usually  about  75-79  mph.  The  fast- 
est r\e  e\er  done  is  110  mph,  with  a 
truck." 

Ihe  CB  is  used  by  truckers  to  avoid  the 
police  w  hile  speeding. 

"Break  one-nine,  break  to  break  (crac- 
kle), how 'bout  a  southbounder  on  95'?" 

"You  got  'em.  go  (crackle)." 

"Yeah,  ten-four  (ok),  good  buddy.  What's 
your  twenty  (location)?" 

"I'm  at  Yamada  Rd.  (crackle)  in  Boca." 

"Yeah,  that's  a  big  ten-four,  (crackle) 
What's  it  look  like  over  your  shoulder?" 

"Oh.  you've  got  a  clean  shot  (no  cops). 
You  can  put  the  hammer  down,  put  the 
pedal  to  the  metal  (floor  it). 

"That's  a  big  ten-four  and  we  thank 
you  We  just  came  up  from  that  old  Mi- 
amitown  (Miami)  heading  up  toward 
that  (crackle)  Mickey  Mouse  City  (Or- 
lando). 

"Ten-four,  we're  on  our  way  to  that  old 
Davietown  from  that  (crackle)  old  Tea- 
town  (Boston). 

In  some  states,  police  monitor  CBs  and 
trick  truckers  into  "putting  the  hammer 
down."  Because  of  this,  some  truckers 
don't  use  CBs. 

"Most  truckers  use  CBs  because  they 
would  know  if  they  had  a  cop  on  the 
radio.  When  you  get  somebody  on  the 
other  end  of  the  horn  you  can  hear  the  truck 
motor  noises.  And  that's  how  you  tell  if 
you've  got  a  truck  or  a  four  wheeler  (car). 
If  you  hear  trucker's  noises,  you  know  you 
have  a  clean  shot.  If  not,  you  know  you've 
got  a  four  wheeler,  so  you  know  it  might 
be  a  cop." 


.As  you  probably  guessed  by  now,  the 
CBers  have  their  own  language.  Syrkus 
said  although  it  only  took  him  a  couple  of 
days  to  learn  the  CB  lingo,  he  knowo 
truckers  who  drive  around  with  CB  hand- 
books. 

Actually  it's  not  that  hard  to  learn.  First 
come  the  names  for  the  police.  Smokey 
the  Bear  is  a  state  trooper,  while  a 
Smokey  is  a  cop.  Sheriffs  department  or 
county  police  are  county  mounties.  Local 
police  are  local  yokels  who  drive  either 
tiajuanna  taxis  (squad  cars)  or  plain  wrap- 
pers (unmarked  cars).  They  usually  adver- 
tise (run  siren  and  lights)  before  giving  an 
invitation  (ticket).  Of  course  there  are 
bears  in  the  air  (helicopter  cops  and  plane 
police)  and  ironhorses  (motorcycle  cops) 
who  sometimes  use  picture-takers 
(radar). 

Now  come  the  names  for  the  CBers' 
vehicles.  A  truck  is  an  18  wheeler,  a  car  is 
a  four  wheeler  and  a  motorcycle  is  a  two 
wheeler.  A  small  car  is  a  four  wheeler 
and  a  motorcycle  is  a  two  wheeler.  A 
smah  car  is  a  roller  skate,  unless  it  is  a 
Volkswagon,  in  which  case  it  is  a  preg- 
nant roller  skate.  Oh.  if  you  happen  to  see 
a  beverage  truck,  remember  that  it's  a 
bottle  popper.  You  should  also  know  that 
a  convoy  consists  of  a  front  door  (front 
vehicle),  rocking  chair  (middle  vehicle) 
and  a  back  door  ( rear  vehicle). 

Now  that  you  know  some  CB  terms  you 
must  pick  out  a  handle  (name)  for  yourself 
so  you  can  modulate  (talk)  over  the  CB. 
You  might  just  want  to  copy  the  mail 
(listen  to  other  people's  conversations) 
since   someone   is   always   modulating   on 
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one  of  the  C'B's  2_^  channels.  Just  ask  the 
people  modulating  lor  a  break  (use  ol  the 
channel). 

"Break  one-nine  for  a  radio  check 
please." 

"Go  ahead  for  your  radio  check  (crackle). 
What's  your  twenty''" 

"Ten-four  good  buddy,  we're  over  here 
in  this  old  Hollywoodtown,  how 'bout  it'.'" 

"Come  back  on  that  please." 

"Ten-four,  you  want  to  bring  it  down  to 
one-eight  (switch  to  channel  I H)'" 

"(crackle)OK." 

"■yeah,  we're  gone  (switch).  Breaker 
one-eight  for  that  radio  check." 

"Can  you  hear  me  (crackle)'.'  Radio 
check  (crackle)." 

"Ten-four,  you  got  'em,  go." 

"You're  coming  in  about  a  nine, 
(crackle)  your  modulation  is  quite  clear, 
(crackle)." 

"Ten-tour,  we  thank  you  for  sure.  I'm 
going  to  wish  73rds  upon  you,  have  a  good 
night  tonight  and  a  better  one  tomorrow. 
You  got  that  Yankee  Lover,  ten-tenning 
down." 

"Ten-four  (crackle)." 

Syrkus  explained  that  when  he  wishes 
someone  73rds,  he  is  really  vMshing 
them  sevens  and  threes. 

"Sevens  and  threes  are  good  numbers, 
best  wishes,  have  a  good  trip.  7en-tenning 
down  means  conversation  completed, 
standing  by." 

"A  lot  of  times  you'll  come  up  with 
something  (a  phrase)  and  actually  staii 
something.   It  just  catches  on   and   people 


.'\  CB  license  is  only  $4. 00  lor  a  live  yeai 
period.  Syrkus  said  the  FCC  is  crackinj 
down  on  unlicensed  CBers. 

The  FCC  IS  also  cracking  down  on  CBers 
with  linear  antennas,  according  to 
Syrkus.  A  CB  puts  out  five  watts  while  one 
with  a  linear  antenna  can  put  out  150-200 
watts,  however  linear  antennas  are  ille- 
gal. Syrkus  suggests  interested  CBers 
use  a  guttermount  which  clips  onto  the 
roof  of  a  car.  It  improves  reception  without 
a  long  antenna.  He  also  suggests  that  stu- 
Jents  take  their  CB  units  and  antennas 
with  them  instead  of  leaving  them  in 
their  cars,  to  avoid  theft. 

"If  you're  going  to  leave  it  in  the  car, 
you're  looking  for  trouble.  It's  the  same 
thing  like  they  had  with  eight-track  tape 
decks  a  couple  of  years  ago,  getting 
stolen  left  and  right.  It's  the  same  thing 
with  the  CBs.  It's  going  to  be  a  fad.  It's 
going  to  fade  out  with  these  kids  sooner 
or  later.  Your  truckers  have  been  using 
them  for  years  now." 

The   fad    was    probably    started    by    TV 
shows  like'Movin'On.' 
use  it  from  one  town  to  the  ne.xt." 

"A  cottonpicker  is  another  word  for 
using  more  obscene  language,  because 
obscene   language   is   illegal   on   the   radio. 

So  instead  of  calling  someone  a  you 

call  him  a  cottonpicker.  like,  "hey  you 
cottonpicker.  ask  lor  a  break  first'." 

Syrkus'  main  complaint  is  that  tof 
many  kids  arc  illegally  using  CBs.  Accord- 
ing to  FCC  lau,  unless  vou  are  over  II- 
you  cannot   he   licensed   to  operate  a   CB 


"'Movin'  On'  is  a  lot  of  bull.  Now  don't 
get  me  wrong;  the  truck  is  beautiful.  I 
mean  I  wouldn't  mind  owning  the  truck. 
But  the  stuff  they  do  is  a  little  unreal.  All 
the  stuff  they  get  is  so  far-fetched.  1  ruckers 
don't  do  that  stuff." 

Songs  like  'Convoy'  and  The  White 
Knight'  really  put  the  fad  in  lull  gear,  but 
Syrkus  says  that  songs  like  these  "are  the 
kind  of  music  truckers  like  to  listen  to." 

1  ruckers  listen  to  the  radio,  tape  decks  or 
the  CB  when  they  get  lonely.  Other 
times  thc\  |ust  "pick  up  some  beaver 
(women)  on  the  ri/ad."  I  ruckers  some- 
times pick  up  men.  but  Syrkus  says  he 
knows  ol  no  homosexuality  in  his  com- 
pan\.  However,  he  said  that  most  married 
truckers  have  girlfriends  in  other  states. 

Ne\er-the-less.  truckers  do  pick  up 
riders,  even  though  it  is  against  company 
rules 

"I  ruck  drivers  have  this  thing  that  they'll 
pick  up  hitchhikers  quite  a  bit.  because  if 
vou're  driving  alone  it  gets  a  little  lone- 
some, so  \ou  see  a  hitchhiker,  you  pick 
him  up.  It's  somebody  to  talk  to,  besides 
the  old  CB.  rattling  on  the  dash. 

"I  |ust  happened  to  pick  up  a  clown  who 
smoked  once,  and  he  decided  to  put  his 
cigarette  out  in  my  cowboy  hat." 

Does  Syrkus  always  wear  a  cowboy 
haf 

"I  did." 

What  does  a  trucker  usually  wear' 

"Truckers  wear  cowboy  boots,  jeans, 
big  belt  buckles,  t-shirts.  cowboy  hats  and 
truckers  wallets.  .A  truckers  wallet®is  a 
long  wallet  with  a  chain  that  hooks  onto 
NDUr  belt.  It  doesn't  hurt  your  backside  as 
much." 

What  about  truck  stops  where  truckers 
eat'' 

"Yeah,  that's  where  they  eat  .  .  .  and 
that's  where  they  get  gas  and  where  they 
get  weighed.  Uh.  not  the  truckers,  the 
trucks. 

"i'll  tell  you  one  thing  most  of  the 
places  where  the  truckers  stop  to  eat  have 
the  best  food." 

Sounds  like  a  pretty  good  job. 

"Well,  most  truckers  work  six  months 
out  of  the  year.  A  good  truck  driver  can 
make  $14,000  in  that  .,ix  month  period." 

"Break  one-nine  for  a  northbounder, 
break,  break." 

"Breaker  one-nine  please  (crackle)." 

"Go  ahead,  breaker  one-nine  please." 

"You  got  a  northbounder  near,  (crackle). 
He  just  pulled  over  somebody  (crackle)  by 
one  of  them  greenstands  just  north  of 
Sheridan  (crackle),  between  Sheridan 
and  Stirling(crackle)." 

"OK.  ten-four,  good  buddy.  What's  your 
twenty,  how  'bout  it'  .  .  .  How  'bout  vou 
there,  good  buddy'.'  What's  your  twenty, 
come  on'.'" 
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Remember  watching,  in  awe,  those 
magnificent  Tall  Ships  sailing  on  the 
Hudson  River  during  "OPERATION 
SAIL,"  part  of  the  July  4th  bicentennial 
celebration?  Certainly,  if  you  are  a  sailing 
buff  and  probably,  even  if  you're  not,  the 
thought  crossed  your  mind  that  it  surely 
must  be  exciting  to  sail  on  such  an  im- 
pressive ship.  Believe  me,  it  is! 

The  "Enchantress,"  one  of  the  Class  B 
Tall  Ships,  has  come  to  South  Flonda's 
east  coast  and  offers  a  most  "enchanting" 
four  hour  sail. 

To  look  at  the  ship  you  would  think  it 
came  out  of  the  18th  Century,  a  wooden 
vessel  possibly  restored  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  But  in  reality,  the  Enchant- 
ress is  a  130  foot  vessel  constructed  of  fer- 
rous cement  and  is  only  two  years  old.  She 
is  the  largest  ferrous  cement  ship  ever  to 
be  U.S.  Coast  Guard  approved.  Her  main 
mast  reaches  110  feet  into  the  sky,  the 
mizzen  mast  almost  equals  that  at  105 
feet,  and  together  they  Haunt  a  total  of 
nine  sails. 

Stationed  out  of  Port  Jefferson,  New 
York,  the  brigantine  holds  a  capacity  of  70 
people  on  deck  and  yields  34  berths  below 
for  overnight  trips.  The  Enchantress  is 
navigated  by  Captain  (and  owner)  Dave 
Kent  and  four  other  crewmen. 

Leaving  the  dock  she  sails,  weather- 
permitting,  down  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way and  out  to  the  ocean  through  Port 
Everglades.  It  takes  roughly  one  hour  to 
reach  the  port.  Once  out  into  the  ocean 
It's  smooth  sailing!  Everyone  on  board 
has  the  chance  to  get  involved  with  the 
actual  sailing  of  the  ship,  helping  the 
crew  man  the  sails.  Food  and  drink  is 
available  on  board  and  the  captain  prefers 
that  passengers  not  bring  any  provisions  of 
their  own.  The  Enchantress,  in  full  sail, 
cruises  north  and  south  along  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  coast  for  two  leisurely  hours 
until  she  then  heads  back. 

The  brigantine  is  docked  at  the  Boot- 
leggers Restaurant  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Intracoastal  and  just  south  of  Oakland  Park 
Boulevard.  She  sails  daily  (except  Mon- 
day) from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  The  cost  is 
$10  per  adult  and  $5  per  child,  which  may 
seem  high,  yet  the  experience  is  worth 
every  penny. 

As  of  now,  the  Enchantress  only  pro- 
vides daytime  sailing.  However,  night- 
time sails  are  being  planned  for  the  near 
future  and  by  April  15th  the  ship  plans  to 
make  five  day  cruises  to  Key  West.  The 
fee  for  these  excursions  now  stands  at 
$60  per  person  which  will  include  three 
meals  each  day  and  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions on  board,  of  course.  The  Enchantress 
is  also  available  for  conventions,  meet- 
ings, private  parties,  and  group  cruises. 
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Soherel  sit,  at  1 2  midnight,  listening  to  "Katy  Lied"  on  my 
stereo,  gobbling  down  four  tuna  fish  sandwiches  and  a  half 
quart  of  milk,  tryingto  review  THIS  album.  Not  as  easy  as  you 
think,  especially  after  seeing  a  Bob  Dylan  concert  special  on  TV 
which  left  me  uninspired,  and  at  least  somewhat  sick.  Probab- 
ly even  just  a  little  bit  suspicious  that  the  network  put  on  the 
show  because  they  don't  like  today's  music  and  wanted  to  dis- 
credit it  in  front  of  2 15  million  people.  Dylan  never  really  in- 
spired me  that  much  anyway.  I'vegot plenty  of  Pepto-Bismol, 
and  the  only  TV  program  I  watch  with  any  consistency  is 
"Baretta  "I  think  I'm  all  right,  at  least  for  now.  I  finally  de- 
cided to  plug  in  this  album  and  review  it  as  objectively  as  I  can, 
but  first  .   .   . 

It  all  started  three  months  ago.  I  was  riding  around  in  my  '65 
Ford,  not  doing  much  in  particular  when  all  of  a  sudden  I'm  slow- 
ly emerging  from  my  thoughts  and  begin  to  listen  to  the  song  on 
theFM  radio.  The  song  turned  out  to  be  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado" 
from  the  Alan  Parsons  Project  "Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagina- 
tion" taken  from  the  works  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe(?) 

Well,  I  think  to  myself,  this  guy  has  got  to  be  a  genius  or  half 
crazy  to  attempt  something  like  this.  But  I  have  to  investigate 
this  further,  because  if  this  man  is  on  to  something  he  could 
make  music  history  I 

Getting  down  to  business,  I  suppose  a  lot  of  you  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with  A  Ian  Parsons  already  His  most  famous  work 
was  the  production  of  "Dark  Side  of  the  Moon,  "  which  sold  over 
six  million  copies  worldwide.  A  pretty  tough  act  to  follow. 

So  this  album  may  not  be  as  terrifying,  horrifying,  or  even  as 
scary  as  Poe's  original  works,  but  it  does  have  enough  mystery 
and  imagination  for  it  to  succeed  Some  amount  of  terror  is  re- 
placed with  near  serenity,  but  the  two  mesh  perfectly  by  the 
use  of  orchestration  and  special  effects 

Two  especially  fine  cuts  are,  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  " 
and  "To  One  in  Paradise, "  which  demonstrate  Parsons' talent 
as  musical  arranger  as  well  as  composer.  Arthur  Brown's  vocals 
on  "The  Tell  Tale  Heart"  are  also  done  excellently 

But  there  may  be  just  one  little  problem.  I'm  not  saying  that 
you  will  necessarily  have  to  be  into  Poe's  writing  to  like  this 
album,  but  it  certainly  wouldn'thurt  to  be  at  least  familiar  with 
them.  This  album  isn't  going  to  attract  the  everyday  rock'n'roll 
fan  who  would  wait  in  line  for  a  chance  to  buy  "Frampton 
Comes  Alive,  "orAreosmith,  BadCompany,  Stephen  Stills  or 
Charlie  Daniels  albums. 

This  album  may  be  doomed  to  relative  obscurity  as  far  as 
record  sales  go.  A  s  far  as  this  writer  is  concerned,  it 's  a  shame 
that  this  project  should  take  a  back  seat  to  the  likes  of  Framp- 
ton, Stills,  Daniels,  or  any  of  the  three-chord  diddlywop  fools 
that  blast  from  the  speakers  of  beer-drinking  hell-raisers  and 
unsuspecting  thirteen  year-olds  across  the  country  now-a- 
days.  The  boundaries  are  just  a  little  bit  too  big,  (infinitely  big, 
possibly),  but  I  am  hoping  time  will  prove  me  wrong. 
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Well,  poor  old E/ton  must  really  be  scraping  the  bottom  to  pull 
one  of  these.  Isn't  it  strange  that  right  in  the  middle  of  musi- 
cian 's  creative  slumps,  which  Elton  appears  to  be  in  right 
now.  a  live  album  happens  to  appear  on  record  stands  across  the 
country.  How  long  has  it  been  since  "Goodbye  Yellow  Brick 
Road?"  About  three  years  now,  and  that's  how  long  it  has  been 
since  the  man  has  had  anything  worth  a  damn  to  listen  to  Prob- 
ably John's  fatal  mistake  was  firing  his  band  after  the  disas- 
trous "Captain  Fantastic.  "Actually,  he  would  have  been  better 
off  firing  Jaupin.  I've  had  enough  of  his  lyrics  anyway .  Well, 
there  is  no  use  in  wondering  what  could  have  been  now 

As  far  as  this  album  is  concerned,  it's  notbad,  but  it's  not  good 
It  IS  actually  disturbingly  mediocre.  If  Elton  doesn't  watch  it, 
he'll  find  he  was  singing  about  himself  when  hesaid,  "Your 
candle  burned  out  long  before  your  legend  ever  did. "  Well,  the 
legend  is  still  there,  more  or  less.  As  far  as  the  candle  is  con- 
cerned, he'll  have  to  come  up  with  something  better  than  this 
I've  seen  this  movie  before. 
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What  is  It  with  all  these  live  LP's?  Robin's  excuse  runs  some- 
thing like  this .   .       "We  thought  this  the  best  way  to  present 
the  band  attheir  finest,  "  or  something  like  that  You'd  have  a 
tough  time  trying  to  convince  me  this  LP  is  better  than  "Bridge 
of  Sighs.  "  It  is  still  a  pretty  fair  glimpse  of  probably  one  of  the  last 
bad-ass  guitar  players  around.  Some  of  the  songs  lose  momen- 
tum in  the  middle,  as  in  "Rock  Me"  and  "Little  Bit  of  Sympathy,  " 
but  Trower  manages  to  pull  them  out  in  time  without  creating 
boredom.  "Daydream"  is  done  amazingly  well  for  a  live  record- 
ing. A  song  of  this  nature  would  be  hard  to  duplicate  for  any- 
one. "Alethea"  is  excellent,  but  if  you  don't  like  drum  solos.  Bill 
Lordan's  won't  impress  you.  James  Dewar  does  a  fine  job  filling 
it  all  in  with  bass  and  much  improved  vocals. 

I  suppose  the  reason  I've  liked  Trower  over  the  years  is  because 
he  always  had  that  guitar -player  look.  He  also  has  a  lot  of  confi- 
dence in  himself  as  a  picker.  He  wouldn't  mind  telling  anybody 
who  compares  him  to  Hendrix,  that  he  plays  his  guitar  right -side- 
up,  and  comes  from  England  f\Aaybe  that  has  been  theproblemi 
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Faculty  Interview: 

Charles  Diaz  talks  with  Silver  Sands 


Anna  Mane  Kinch 


If  you  signed  up  for  a  political  science  class,  then  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  you'll  be  in  for  a  pleasant  surprise.  The  sur- 
prise is  one  Charles  Francis  Diaz,  a  recent  addition  to  the 
teaching  staff  at  BCC.  Mr.  Diaz  is  a  unique  and  inspiring  in- 
dividual whose  major  concern  is  academic  freedom.  The  stu- 
dent must  have  the  right  to  express  his  or  her  beliefs. 

Charles  Diaz  was  born  in  Havana,  Cuba  26  years  ago  and 
moved  to  this  country  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  nine  and  a 
half.  After  graduating  from  Marathon  High  and   Florida  Keys 


Community  College  in  Key  West,  Mr.  Diaz  received  a  fellow- 
ship to  teach  college  level  low  income  and  minority  students 
while  earning  his  master's  degree  at  Florida  Atlantic  Univer- 
sity. He  has  also  earned  a  specialist  degree  in  education  and 
hopes  to  have  his  doctorate  within  a  year. 

In  addition  to  teaching  classes  in  state/local  and  national 
government,  Mr.  Diaz  is  enthusiastic  about  plans  for  a  new 
course  he  hopes  to  teach  in  Afro-American  history,  which  we 
discussed  with  him. 


Q:  Basically,  what  will  the  Afro-American  history  course  con- 
sist of? 

A:  I'm  going  to  take  a  broader  perspective  than  is  usually  the 
case.  I'm  not  going  to  teach  Afro-United  States  history  ex- 
clusively, but  Afro-American  history  encompassing  both 
Americas  and  the  impact  of  blacks  on  institutions  and  their 
development  throughout  the  Americas.  To  what  extent,  for 
example,  has  African  culture  survived  in  other  countries  and 
influenced  those  societies?  There  are  some  major  differences 
between  what  has  happened  in  Latin  American  countries  and 
what  has  happened  in  the  U.S. 

Q:  Speaking  of  Latin  American  countries,  you  mentioned 
earlier  traveling  in  .Argentina,  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  Are 
there  many  major  differences  separating  those  countries? 


A:  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say  first  of  all,  that  our  curriculum  does 
not  emphasize  international  studies.  There  are  nationalistic 
differences,  although  they  have  a  common  root  which  brings 
them  closer,  say,  than  they  are  to  European  countries,  but  you 
can  not  lump  all  Latin  American  countries  together. 

Q:  What  is  your  opinion  of  I'S  relations  with  Latin  American 
countries  and  Cuba? 

A;  We've  always  given  a  friendly  hand  to  Latin  American 
countries,  and  helped  them  in  various  ways.  I  think  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  US  to  do  so.  We  are  now  realizing  as  the  world 
shrinks  that  we  are  interdependent.  We  need  to  establish 
relations  that  allow  countries,  particularly  of  this  hemisphere, 
to  take  advantage  of  mutual  benefits.  As  far  as  Cuban  relations 
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go,  they  seem  to  be  thawing  out.  We  eventually  recognized 
China,  and  it's  probably  inevitable  that  the  same  thmg  will 
happen  with  Cuba. 


0-  Being  born  in  Cuba,  do  you  remember  much  about  life  there? 

A:  Yes,  as  much  as  anyone  remembers  before  they  are  ten 
years  old.  It  was  similar  to  life  in  this  country,  going  to  school, 
watching  TV,  etc.  The  culture  was  much  more  homogenous 
than  it  is  here.  My  parents  sent  me  to  an  English  school  at  five, 
because  they  felt  it  would  be  useful  to  know.  By  the  time  I 
was  seven,  I  was  fluent  m  English.  When  we  left  Cuba,  my 
parents  felt  the  government  was  slowly  going  Communist. 
The  movement  was  still  m  its  infancy  then  and  we  were 
criticized  by  many  of  our  relatives.  About  a  year  or  so  later,  the 
same  relatives  were  asking  for  our  help  to  come  to  the  LIS. 


Q:  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add,  that  you  would 
like  people  to  know  about? 

A:  Yes.  1  would  like  to  talk  about  education  for  a  minute.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  an  instructor,  as  a  teacher,  a  major  part  of  my  job  is 
to  provide  an  educational  forum,  especially  in  an  area  like  politi- 
cal science,  which  is  fraught  with  controversy.  A  class  is  more 
fruitful  when  there  are  divergent  points  of  view.  I  try  to  pro- 
mote that  kind  of  environment.  I  would  never  try  to  stifle  any- 
one who  volunteers  an  opinion,  whether  it  agrees  with  mine 
or  not.  If  academic  freedom  means  anything  it  has  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  obviously  the  person  in  charge  of  that  is  the  instruc- 
tor. That  is  something  I  am  very  conscious  of;  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  has  the  opportunity  to  say  whatever  they  feel  —  this 
IS  what  makes  a  class  interesting.  If  everyone  was  in  agree- 
ment I'm  sure  interest  would  he  lost  in  a  hurrv. 


Q:  Do  you  think  that  most  ."Americans  are  fairly  uninformed 
about  how  our  government,  and  those  of  other  countries  are 
run? 

A:  Well,  I  better  take  that  one  at  a  time.  I  won't  pass  judge- 
ment about  our  own  government.  I  will  rely  on  opinion  polls 
and  studies  of  voters.  As  a  whole,  this  country  is  probably  very 
apathetic  about  getting  the  proper  information  needed  to 
make  a  decision.  Granted,  gathering  information  is  work,  but 
it  is  your  dut\  to  go  and  find  it.  Most  of  the  surveys  I've  read 
show  that  a  desparingly  large  percentage  of  the  people  who 
vote  are  unprepared.  As  for  other  governments,  we  know  even 
less  about  them.  One  of  the  problems  I've  encountered  with  the 
history  of  the  two  Americas  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  teach  when 
people  don't  know  the  geography.  Geography  is  an  area  not 
emphasized  in  our  curriculum.  Consequently  a  disturbingly 
large  percentage  of  students  don't  have  this  background  on 
which  to  build  history  or  politics, 

Q:  There  have  been  some  criticisms  made  lately  about  the 
public  school  system  in  South  Florida.  How  do  you  feel  about 
accusations  that  it  is  not  properly  educating  students? 

A:  I  think  first  of  all  you  must  consider  the  source  of  the  criti- 
cisms. How  knowledgeable  are  the  people  who  made  them'' 
In  South  Florida  we  have  very  large  school  districts  based  on  the 
county  system,  wheras  in  other  parts  of  the  country  you  have 
a  much  more  localized,  and  considerably  smaller  system.  One 
thing  that  people  fail  to  realize  is  that  public  schools  have  to 
take  anyone  who  comes  to  their  door.  They  are  not  afforded 
the  luxury  of  choosing  students  as  the  private  schools  are.  I 
think  the  public  schools  have  been  grossly  underfunded.  People 
talk  about  the  oversupply  of  teachers,  yet  the  classrooms  are 
bulging  with  students.  Perhaps  a  better  description  would  be 
an  underemployment  of  teachers.  Not  all  people  learn  in  the 
same  fashion.  The  easiest  thing  to  do  is  to  take  them  all  and 
teach  them  as  if  they  were  one,  but  it  is  not  very  effective.  I 
think  the  majority  of  teachers  in  public  schools  are  doing  their 
level  best  to  teach  students  under  the  circumstances  they  find 
themselves  in.  Judging  from  my  experiences  as  both  a  teacher 
and  a  student,  I  don't  think  that  most  teachers  would  willingly 
cheat  a  student  of  anything,  whether  they  were  getting  the 
proper  salary  or  have  the  proper  conditions  or  whatever. 
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"  Suppose  you  are  a  young  and  smashingly  handsome  man-aboui- 
town  and  one  of  the  foremost  connoisseurs  of  feminine  loveliness. 
A  fler  years  ofsearchmg  through  all  the  exotic  capitals  of  the 
world,  voufindin  Beruit.  Ohio,  a  girl  whose  beauty  and  grace  are 
ahsiiiutelv  unsurpassable.  .Above  all  else  you  must  wm  her  favor  or 
become  a  monk.  Others  have  tried  before  you.  Diamonds,  furs, 
sports  cars.  Paris  gonns.  have  been  offered  by  scores  of  enamored 
suitors,  hut  to  no  avail.  Both  they  and  I  heir  gifts  were  coolly  rejected 
while  she  stood  sublimely  detached,  watching  as  enrollments  in 
monasteries  became  overabundant.  Being  devilishly  clever,  you 
do  not  come  prepared  with  anything  so  common  as  diamonds  and 
mink.  You  bring  instead  the  ultimate  weapon,  the  one  thing  no 
mortal  woman  can  possiblv  resist,  a  full  book  of  trading  stamps. 
L  nlike  the  run  of  the  mill  rogue,  you  do  not  immediately  throw 
both  yourself  and  \  our  precious  trading  stamps  at  herfeet.  You 
oh  serve  her  behavmr  carefully  throughout  the  evening  biding  vour 
lime,  watching  cunningly,  craftily,  as  at  various  times  she  lights 
a  ^lgarcttc,  flashes  her  magnificent  eyes,  blows  her  nose,  opens 
her  purse,  crosses  her  legs,  winds  her  watch  and  furrows  her  brow. 

You  wail.  Finally  it  happens .'  She  approaches  you,  runs  her  finger- 
nails through  your  tousled  hair  and  snuggles  lightly  next  to  vou.  W  'ith 
a  lightning  fast  response,  you  pull  forth  the  book  of  trading  stamps, 
and  place  it  firmly  in  her  lap.  W  'hen  she  sees  the  stamps  her  blase 
look  turns  to  one  of  ecstasy,  and  she  makes  small  yelps  of  joy.  "  ^ 

E.\D 
H  hile  reading  my  homework  assignment  I  came  upon  the 

charming  little  story  above.  It  was  taken  from  a  psychology  text- 
book used  here  on  campus.  The  two  male  authors  no  doubt  thought 
this  a  harmless  and  clever  way  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  positive 
reinforcement.  But  is  it  harmless!'  /,  being  a  female  person,  was 
tiffcnticd  I  wondered  if  men  really  think  women  are  this 
silly,  rhc  other  female  people  m  my  class  seemed  to  accept  the 
uhovc  sinry  without  a  second  thought  so  I  had  to  assume  they 
also  think  women  are  silly.  In  order  to  see  my  point  of  view,  re- 
read the  story  and  try  s  witching  around  the  characters.  Can 
you  imagine  a  woman  trying  to  insure  the  favors  of  a  handsome 
man  with  a  book  of  trading  stamps''  .4  bsurd  right''  But  don 't  get 
the  idea  I  advocate  college  textbook  reform.  This  example  is  only 
one  small  raindrop  from  our  daily,  hourly,  constant  shower  of  anti- 
Icmalc  propaganda.  Perhaps  you  aren't  aware  of  it.  I  understand. 
So  doubt  that  from  your  early  childhood  you  began  to  learn  that 
boys  and  girls  are  diferent.  They  dress  differently,  play  different 
games,  are  taught  to  behave  in  certain  ways  and  are  told  to  be 
wary  of  each  other.  By  the  time  you  skateboard  into  adolesence. 
you  have  discovered  that  there  are  two  distinct,  separate  races 
inhabiting  the  face  of  this  Earth  —  male  and  female'  .And  here, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  our  problem.  From  times'  beginning 
men  and  women  have  devoted  so  much  thought  to  each  other's 
differences  that  they  have  completely  overlooked  their  similari- 
ties. What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  anti-feminism  you  ask'' 
H'ell.  some  believe  it  all  started  with  ,4  dam  and  Eve's  differences. 
God  created  man.  and  then  with  a  spare  part  formed  woman, 
making  things  unequal  right  from  the  beginning.  .4  s  history,  or 
perhaps  it  should  be  her  story,  progressed,  the  woman 's  position 
didn  't.  The  early  rampaging  hoards  stole  and  sold  women  as 
slaves,  the  Mayan  Indians  religiously  sacrificed  them,  the  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks  used  them  as  decoration,  the  sultans'  Harems 
collected  them,  the  English  Kings  beheaded  them,  the  .Moslems 
covered  their  faces,  the  Japanese  kept  them  three  paces  behind. 
Siilem  burned  them,  the  colonists  considered  them  property,  and 
now  m  our  present  day  enlightened  aware  '7l)'s.  we  name  hurri- 
I  ancs  aticr  ihcm  and  arc  still  not  sure  thai  the  law  shoiiUI  grant 
w  nmcn  lite  sanu'  rights  as  men. 

H  ///)  siu  h  a  heritage  af  unequal  status,  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
dun  u  r  I 'I  I  he  s,i  luhclcd"\\  cakcr  sex"  are  regarded  with  a 
raised  c<.chr,ns 


BACK  COVER:      Chuck  Curry's  "fisheye"  photo  shows  divers 
atop  a  wall  which  drops  off  to  over  1 ,000  feet. 
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